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Enter ORwANDO and Jaques. 

Cel. You bring me out :—Soft ! comes he not here ? 

Ro. ’Tis he ; Slink by, and note him. 

Jep.'L thank ‘. CELia tg ge retire, 

aq. ° r your company ; but, faith, 
I rae po lief ae been caytall shane goad 

Orl. And fo had I; but yet, for fathion fake, I thank 
you too for your fociety. 

Faq. be wi’ you; let’s meet as little as we can. 

dork. I do defire we may be better ftrangers. 

Faq. 1 pray you, mar no more trees with writing loves 
fongs in their barks. 

Ori. I pr&y you, mar no mo of my verfes with reading 
them ill-favour’dly. F 

Jaq. Rofalind is your love’s name? & 

Orl. Yes, juit. 

at I do not like her name. 

Orl. There was no thought of pleafing you, when fhe 
was chriften’d. 

Faq. What ftature is fhe of? 

Orl, Jaft as high as my heart. 

Faq. You are full o oer anfwers: Have you not 
been acquainted with goldfmiths’ wives, and conn’d them 
out of rings ? 

Orl. Not fo; but I anfwer you right painted cloth, 
from whence you have ftudied your queftions, 7 

aq« 


9 — but I anfwer you right painted cloth,] This alludes to the 
fathion, in old tapeftry hangings, of mottos and moral fentences from 
the mouths of the figures worked or painted in them. The poet again 
hints at this cuftom in his poem, called Terguin and Lucrece 

66 Who fears a fentences or an old man’s faw, 
«¢ Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe” Turopard. 

The allufion is common to many of our old comedies. So, in the 
Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: “ Now wili I fee if my memory 
will ferve be fome proverbs. O, a painted cloth were aa well worth a 
thilling, as a thief is worth a halter.” 

Of the prefent phrafeology there is an inflance in King Yobn: 

“ He fpcaks plain cannon fire, and bounce, and {moke.” STEEY. 

J anfwer you right painted cloth, —_ mean, J give you a true pe 

a ¢ 
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Faq. You have a nimble wit ; I think it was made of” 
Atalanta’s heels. Will you fit down with me; and we two 
will rail againft our miftrefs, the world, and all our mifery. 

Orl. 1 will chide no breather in the world’, but myfelf, 
againft whom I know moft faults. 

‘Faq. The worft fault you have is, to be in love. 

Ork, Tis a fault_I will not change for your beft virtue, 
Iam weary of you, 

faq. By my troth, I was feeking for a fool, when I 
found you. 

Or]. He is’drown’d in the brook; look but in, and yok 
fhall fee him. ‘ 

Faq. There I fhall fee mine own figure. , 

Orh Which I take to be either a fool, or a cypher. 

Faq. Vil tarry no longer with you: farewel, good 
fignior love, 


ed cloth anfwer; as we fay, the talks right Billing/yate; that is, exa&ly 
fuch language as is ufed at Billingfgate. Jounson. 

This fingular phrafe may be juftified by another of the fame kind in 
K. Henry V: “1 fpeak to thee plain foldier.” 

Again, in Twelfth Night: ‘ He fpeaks nothing but madman.” 

There is no need of Sir T. Hanmer'’s alteration: ‘¢ I anfwer you 
Fight in the file of painted cloth.” We had before in this play, “ It is 
abe right butter-women’s rate to market.” So, in Golding’s tranflation 
of Ovid, 1567: 

s¢ ——— the look of it was right a maiden’s look.” 

I fuppofe Orlando means to fay, chat Jaques’s queftions havé no more 
of novelty or fhrewdnefs in them than the trite maxims of the painted 
cloth. The following lincs which are found in a book with this fan- 
taftick titkey—Vo whipping nor tripping, but a kind friendly [nipping, 
octavo, 1601, may ferve as a fpecimen of painted cloth language ; 

«© Read what is written on the painted cloth rm 

«¢ Do no man wrong ; be good unto the poor; 

«© Beware the moufe, the maggot and the moth, 

«* And ever have an eye umto the door; 

** Truft not a fool, a villain, nor a whore; 

«* Go neat, not gay, and {pend but as you fpare 5 ‘ 

«« And turn the colt to pafture with the mare ;" &c. Maronz, 
¥ = no breather in the world,] So, in our author's $1ft Sonnet : 

«© When all the breathers of this world are dead.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

© She thows a body, rather than a life’; 

‘© A ftatue, than adreatber.” Maronz. 
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Orl. Tam glad 6f your departure : adieu, good monfieur 
melancholy. [£xit Jag.—Cex.and Ros. come forward. 

Rof. I will {peak to him like a faucy lacquey, and un- 
der that habit play the knave with him.—Do you hear, 
forefter ? 

Orl. Very well; What would you? 

Rof. I pray you, what is’t o’clock ? 

Or/, You fhould afk me, what time e’day; there’s no 
clock in the foreft. 

Ref. Then there is no true lover in the foreft; elfe 
fighing every minute, and groaning every hour, would 
deteét the lazy foot of time, a well as a clock. 

Ori. Awl why not the fwift foot of time ? had not that 
been as proper? 

Rof. By no means, fir: Time travels in divers paces 
with divers perfons: I’ll tell you who time ambles withal, 
who time trots withal, who time gallops withal, and who 
he ftands ftill withal. 

Or/. I pr’ythee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Rof. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between 
the contraét of her marriage and the day it is folemnized?*: 
If the interim be but a fe’nnight, time’s pace is fo hard 
that it feems the length of feven years. 

Or/. Who ambles time withal ? 

Rof; With a prieft that lacks Latin, and a rich man 
that hath not the yout: for the one fleeps eafily, becaufe 
he cannot ftudy ; and the other lives merrily, becaufe he 
feels no pain: the one lacking the burden of lean and 
wafteful learning ; the other knowing no burden of heavy 
tedious penury: Thefe time ambles withal. 

Ori. Who doth he gallop withal ? 

Rof. With a thief to the gallows: for though he go as 
foftly as foot can fall, he thinks himfelf too foon there. 

Or/. Who ftays it {till withal ? 

Ref. With lawyers in the vacation: for they fleep be- 


2 Marry, betrots hard with a young maid, betaveen the contraé &c.] 
And yet in Much ado about nothing, our author tells us, ** Time gocs 
on crutches, till love have all his rites.” In both paflages, however, 
the interim is equally reprefented as tedious MALONE. 

3 tween 
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tween term and term, and then they perceive not how 
tine moves. 

Orl. Where dwell you, pretty youth? . 

Rof. With this thepherdefs, my fifter; here in the fkirts 
of the foreft, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orl, Are you native of this place? 

Rof. As the coney, that you fee dwell where the is 
kindled. 

Orl. Your accent is fomething finer than you could 
purchafe in fo removed a dwelling 3. 

Ro: I have been told fo of many: but, indeed, an old 
religious uncle of mine tattght me to fpeak, who was in 
his youth an in-land man#; one that knew cqurtfhip too 
well, for there he fell in love. I have heard him read 
many leétures againft it; and I thank God, Iam nota 
woman, to be touch’d with fo many giddy offences as he 
hath generally tax’d their whole fex withal. 

Ord. Can you remember any of the principal evils, 
that he laid to the charge of women? 

Rof. 'There were none principal; they were all like 
one another, as half-pence are: every one fault feeming 
monttrous, till his fellow fault came to match it. 

Ori. I pr’ythee, recount fome of them. 

Rof. No; I will not caft away my phyfick, but on thofe 
that are fick. There is a man haunts the foreft, that 
abufes ovr young plants with carving Rofalind on their 
barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on bram- 
bles ; all, forfooth, deifying the name of Rofalind: if I 
could meet that fancy-monger, I would give him fome 
good counfel, for he feems to have the quotidian of love 
upen him. 

Orl, I am he that is fo love-fhaked ; I pray you tell me 
‘your remedy. 


3 — in fo removeda -awocen, In fo fequeftered a place; in a dwell- 
ing fo remote from the haunts of men. So, in Hamer : 
Tt wafts you to a more removed ground.” MaAtLon®. 
4 — in-land ns is ufed in this play fer one civilifed, in oppo- 
fition to the ruflick of the prieft. So, Orlando before—Yer am J in- 
land bred, and know fome nurture, JouNnson. 
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Rof. There is none of my uncle’s marks upon you: he 
taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage of 
rufpes, I am fure, you are not prifoner. 

Orl, What were his marks? 

Rof. A lean cheek ; which you have not: a blue eye S, 
and funken; which you have not: an unquetftionable 
fpirit*; which you have not: a beard neglected; which 
you have not :—but I pardon you for that ; for, fimply, 

our having ? in beard is a younger brother’s revenue :— 
Then your hofe fhould be ungarter’d*, your bonnet un- 
banded, your fleeve unbutton’d, your fhoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonitrating a carelefs defola- 
tion. Butyyou are no fuch man; you are rather point- 
device ° in your accoutrements ; as loving yourfelf, than 
feeming the lover of any other. 

Ori. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe | 
love. 

Rof. Me believe it? you may as foon make her that 


S —a blue eye,] i. c. a bluenefs about the eyes. SrreveNs, 

6 — an ungucfionable fpirit ;] That is, a fpirit not inguifitive, a mind 
indifferent to common objeéts, and negligent of common occurrences. 
Here Shakfpeare has ufed a paffive for an aétive mode of fpeech: fo in 
a former fcene, * The Duke is too difputable for me 3” that is, too dif- 
patatious, JOUNSON. 

May it not mean, unwilling to be converfed with? CHuamirr, 

7 -+ your having—] i.e. your property. See Vol. I. p. 253, M 5. 

‘ MALongE, 

8 —Then your hofe foould be ungarter’d, &c.] Thefe feem to have 
been the eftablifhed and charaéteriftical marks by which the votaries of 
love were denoted in the time of Shakfpeare. Sp, in the Fair Maid o 
the Exchange, by Heywood, 1637: ‘ Shail 1 that have jefted at love's 
fighs, now raife whirlwinds? Shall I that have flouted ab me’s once 
a quarter, now prattife ab me’s every minute ? Shall I ay bat-lands, 
and tread garters and ee firings under my feet? Shall 1 fall to falling 
bands, and be a ruffian no longer? I muft; I am now liegeman to 
Cupid, and have read ali thefe informations in his book of ftatutes.’ 
Again, in A pleafant Comedy bow to chufe a good Wife from a bad, 1602 + 
“ I was once like thee, 

“ A figher, melancholy humorift, 
S¢ Crofier of arms, a goer without garters, 
«¢ A bathand-bater, and a butk-point-wearer.” Maton. 
9 mm point-device] is e» exact, drett with finical nicety. STEEVENS. 
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you love believe it; which, I warrant, the is apter to do, 
than to confefs fhe does’: that is one of the points in the 
which women ftill give the lie to their confciences. But, 
in good footh, are you he that hangs the verfes on the 
trees, wherein Rofalind is fo admired? 
Orl. I fwear to thee, youth, by the’ white hand of 
Rofalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 
Rof. But are you fo much in love, as your rhimes fpeak ? 
Or/. Neither rhime nor reafon can exprefs how much. 
Ro/. Love is merely a madnefs; and, I tell you, de- 
ferves as well a dark houfe and a whip, as madmen do: 
and the reafon why they aré not fo punifh’d and cured, is, 
that the lunacy is fo ordinary, that the whipgers are in 
love too: Yet I profefs curing it by counfel. 
Orl. Did you ever cure any fo? 
Rof. Yes, one ; and in this manner. He was to ima- 
ine me his love, his miftrefs; and I fet him every 
es to woo me: At which time would I, being but a 
moonifh youth, grieve, be effeminate, changeable, long- 
ing, and liking; proud, fantaftical, apifh, fhallow, in- 
conftant, full of tears, full of {miles; for every paffion 
fomething, and for no paffion truly any thing, as boys 
and women are for the moft part cattle of this colour: 
would now like him, now Joath him; then entertain him, 
then forfwear him ; now weep for him, then fpit at him ; 
that J drave my fuitor from his mad humour of love, to 
a living humour of madnefs* ; which was, to forfwear the 


1 — to a@ living humour of madnefs ;] Dr. Johnfon propofes to read 
from his mad humour of Jove, to a /oving humour of madnefs; that 
is, from a madnefs that was Joye, to a /ove that was madnej/s.” Dr, 
Farmer would read—to a humour of fowing madnefs. But both the 
emendations appear to me inconfiftent with the tenour of Rofalind’s 
argument. Rolalind by her fantaftick tricks did not drive her fuitor 
either into a owing humour of madnefs, or a humour of lowing madnefs ; 
(in which he was originally without her aid;) but fhe drove him from 
love into a fequefter’d and melancholy retirement. 4 living bumour of 
madnefs is, 1 conceive, in our author's licentious language, a humour of 
liwing madne/s, a mad humour that operates on sbe mode living 3 or, 
in other words, and more accurately, @ mad bumour of life; “ —to 
forfwear the world, and to Jive in a nook merely monaftick.” MaLonx ez. 
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full ftream of the world, and to live in a nook merel 
monaftick : And thus I cured him; and this way will t 
take upon me to wath your liver as clean as a found 
fheep’s heart, that there fhall not be one {pot of love 
in’t. 

Orl. I would not be cured, youth. 

Rof. I would.cure you, if you would but call me Rofa- 
lind, and come every day to my cote, and woo me, 

Orl. Now, by the faith of my love, I will; tell me 
where it is. 

Rof. Go with me toit, and 1’ll fhew it you: and, by 
the way, you fhall cell me where in the forett you live : 
Will you gv? 

Or/. With all my heart, good youth. 

Rof. Nay, you muft call me Rofalind :—Come, filter, 
will you go? [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
The fame. 


Enter Toucustone and Auprey; JaAQuesata 
diftance, obferving them, 


Touch, Come apace, good Audrey; I will fetch up 
your goats, Audrey: And how, Audrey? am I the man 
yet? doth my fimple feature content you*? 

Aud, 


2 = doth my fimple feature content you ?| In Danicl’s Cleopatra, 1594, 

is the following couplet : 
© J fee then, artle/s feature can content, 
« And that true beauty needs no ornament,’’ Matong. 

Doth my fimple feature content you ?” fays the Clown to Audrey, 
* Your features!" (replies the wench,) ** Lord warrant us, what fta- 
tures #” ¥ doubt not, this fhould be—-Your feature! Lord warrant us, 
what's feature? FARMER. 

Feat and feature, perhaps had anciently the fame meaning. The 
Clown afks, if the features of bis face content her ; fhe takes the word 
in another fenfe, i. e. feats, deeds, and in her reply feems to mean, 
what feats, i, e, what have we done yet ? The courtthip of Audrey and 
her gallant had not proceeded further, as Sir Wilful Witwood fays, 


than a little mouth-glew; but the fuppofes him to be talking of — 
thing 
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Aud. Your features! Lord warrant us! what features? 

Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as the moft 
Capricious poet, honeft Ovid, was among the Goths 3., 

Jet: O knowledge ill-inhabited ! worfe than Jove in 
a thatch’d houfe ! [afide. 

Touch. When a man’s verfes cannot be underftood, nor 
a man’s good wit feconded with the forward child, under- 
ftanding, it ftrikes a man more dead than a great reckon- 
ing in a litte room+:—Truly, I would the gods had made 
thee poetical. 

Aud. Ido not know what poetical is: Is it honeft in 
deed, and word ? Is it a trwe thing ? 

Touch. No, truly; for the trueft poetry és the moft 
feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry ; and what they 
{wear in poetry *, may be faid, as lovers, they do feign. 


Aud. Do you with then, that the gods had made me 
poetical ? 


Touch. 1 do truly: for thou fwear’ft to me, thou art 
honeft ; now if thou wert a poet, I might have fome hope 
thou didft feign. 

Aud. Would you not have me honett? 


thing which as yet he had not performed. Or the jeft may turn onlyon 
the Clown’s pronunciation. In fome parts, features mignt be pro- 
nounced, faitorss which fignify rafcals, low wretches. Piftoi ufes the 
word in the fecond part of K. Henry IV, and Spenfer very frequently. 

STEEVENS. 

3 — as the moft capricious poet, bonef Ovid, was among the Goths. } 
Capricious is not here humourfome, fantaftical, &ce but /afcivious. 
Hor.Epod, 10. Libidinofus immolabitur caper. The Goths are the Geta. 
Ovid. Trift. V. 7. The thatch'd boufe is that of Baucis and Philemon. 
Ovid. Met. VIII, 630. Stipulis et canna tea palufri. Urton. 

See Vol, I. p.226. Mr. Upton is perhaps too refined in his inter- 
pretation of capricious. Our author remembered that caper was the 
Latin for a goat, and thence chofe this epithet. This, I believe, is the 
whole. There is a poor quibble between goats and Goths. MALonk. 

4 — it firikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room :} 
A great reckoning, in a little room, implies that the entertainment was 
mean, eth eer oa sane | Warpurton. , 

5 — and what they [wear in poetry, &c.] This fentence feems per- 
plexed and Poet. perh 47 ee woes read thus,—cwbat 1p 
foncar as lovers, they may be aid t feign as poctss Jounson, 


Touch. 
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Touch. tae thou wert hard-favour’d: for 
honefty coupled to » is to have honey a fauce to fugar. 
Faq. A material fool “1 [efide. 
Aud. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I pray the gods 
make me honett! 

Touch. Truly, and to, caft away honefty upon a foul 
flut, were to put good meat into an unclean dith. 

Aud, I am not a flut, though I thank the gods I am 
foul 7. 

Touch. Well, praifed be the gods for thy foulnefs! flut- 
tifhnefs may come hereafter, But be it as it may be, I 
will marry thee: and to that,end, I have been with fir 
Oliver Margtext, the vicar of the next village ; who hath 
promifed to meet me in this place of the foreft, and to 


couple us. 

Fas. I would fain fee this meeting. [afde. 

Aud. Well, the gods give us joy ! 

Touch. Amen. Aman may, if he were of a fearful 
heart, ftagger in this attempt; for here we have no tem- 
ple but the wood, no affembly but horn-beafts. But what 
though *? Courage! As horns are odious, they are ne- 
ceflary. It is faid—Many a man knows no end ‘of his 
goods: right; many a man has good horns, and knows 
no ead of them. Well, that is the dowry of his wife; 


6 A material fool!] A fool with matter in him; a fool ftocked with 
notions. JoHNson. 

7 — Jam toul.] By feul is meant coy or frowning, Hanmer, 

I rather believe foul to be put for the ruftick pronunciation of fulle 
Audrey, fappofing the Clown to have fpoken of her as a full flut, fays, 
naturally enough, I am not a flut, though, I thank the gods, J am foul, 
i.e full, She was more likely to thank the gods for a belly-full, than 
for her being coy or frowning. Tyrwuitt. 

In confirmation of Mr, Tyrwhitt’s conjecture, it may be obferved, 
that in the fong at the end of Lowe's Labour's Loft, inftead of—* and 
ways be foul,” we have in the firft quarto, 1598, “¢ —- and ways be 

wll.” In that and other of our author's plays many words feem to have 
been fpelled by the ear. Matone. ’ 

I think that by fou/ Audrey means not fair, or what we call homely. 
Audrey is neither coy nor ill-humoured ; but the thanks the gods for 
her homelinefs, as it renders her left expofed to temptation, Mason. 

8 — what though?] What then, Jounson. . 


4 *tis 
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*tis none of his own getting. Morns? Even fo:—Poor - 
men alone ?—No, no; the nobleft deer hath them as huge 
as the rafcal. Is the fingle man therefore bleffed ? No: 
as a wall’d town is more worthier than a village, fo is the 
forehead of a married man more honourable than the bare 
brow of a bachelor: and by how much defence is better 
than no kill, by fo much is a horn more precious than 
to want. 
Enter Sir Oliver Mar-text. 

Here comes fir Oliver :—Sir Oliver ® Mar-text, you are 
well met: Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or 
fhall we go with you to your chapel? 

Sir Ol, Is there none here to give the woman ? 

Touch. 1 will not take her on gift of any man. 

Sir Oli, Truly, fhe muft be given, or the marriage is 
not lawfal. 

Jaq. [advancing.] Proceed, proceed ; I'll give her. 

Touch. Good even, good mafter Whar ye cali’t: How 
do you, fir? You are very well met: God’ild you* for 
your laft company: I am very glad to fee you :—Even a 
toy in hand here, fir:—Nay ; pray, be cover'd, 

Fag. Will you be married, motley ? 

Touch. As the ox hath his bow, fir, the horfe his 
curb, and the faulcon her bells, fo man hath his defires ; 
and as pigeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling. 


9 — Sir Oliver—] He that has taken his firft degree at the uriverfity, 
is in the academical ftyle called Dominus, and in common language was 
heretofore termed Sirs This was not always a word of contempt; the 
graduates aflumed it in their own writings; fo Trevila the hiftorian 
writes himfelf Syr John de Trevifa. Jonnson. 

We find the fame title beftowed on many divines in our old comedies, 

STEEVENS. 

See Vol. I. p. 191, n.- 23 where after the word ¢¢ univerfities” I 
ought to have added, ‘* of Cambridge, and Dublin ;” for the title, Sr, 
is not given to Bachelors of Arts at Oxford. Martone. 

A clergyman, who hath not been educated at the Univerfities, is fill 
diftinguifhed in fome parts of North Wales, by the appellation of Sir 
Fobn, Sir William, &. Nicnors. 

1 — God'i/d you] i.e. God yield you, God reward you. See Mae- 
beth, AGN. fc.vi. STEVENS. . ‘ 

2 —= bis bow,—] ive. his yoke, STEEVENS. "tr 
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* %ag. And will you, being a man of your breeding, be 
i under a buh, like beggar? Get you to nae 
and have a good prieft that can tell you what marriage is: 
this*fellow will but join you together as they join wain- 
fcot ; then one of you will prove a fhrunk pannel, and, 
like green timber, warp, warp. 

Touch. I am not in the mind but I were better to be 
married of him than of another: for he is not like to marry 
me well; and not being well married, it will be a good 
excufe for me hereafter to leave my wife. [afide. 

Faq. Go thou with me, and let me counfel thee. 

Touch. Come, fweet Audrey ; 

We mutt ba married, or we mutt live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good mafter Oliver ! 


Not—O {weet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver’, 
Leave me not behind thee; 
But 


3 Not—O fweet Oliver, O brave Oliver, &c.] Some words of an old 
ballad, Warburton. 

The Clown difmifies fir Oliver only becaufe Jaques had alarmed his 
pride, and raifed his doubts, concerning the validity of a marriage fo. 
Jemnized by one who appears only in the charatter of an itinerant 
preacher. He intends afterwards to have recourfe to fome other of - 
more dignity in the fame profeffion. Dr. Johnfon’s opinion, that the. 
latter part of the Clown’s fpeech is only a repetition from fome other 
ballad, or perhaps a different part of the fame, is, I believe, juft. 

STEEVENS. 

That Touchftone is influenced by the counfel of Jaques, may be in- 
ferred from the fubfequent dialogue between the former and Audrey, 
AG V. fc. i: . 

Touch. We thall find a time, Audrey 3; patience, gentle Audrey. 

Aud. Faith, the pric was good enough, for all the old gentleman's 
Saying. Matrone. 

O feet Oliver,) The epithet of faveer feems to have been peculiarly 
appropriated to Oliver, for which perhaps he was originally obliged to 
Pa old fong before us, No more of it, however, than thefe two lines 
feems to be preferved. See B. Jonfon's Underwood, Vol. VI. p. 407% 

*€ All the mad Rolands and fweet Olivers.” 
* And, in Every man in bis bumour, p. 88, is the fame allufion : 
* Do not ftink, /qweer Oliver.” Trawuitr, 
In 
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But—Wind away, } 
Begone, I fay, 
I will not to wedding with thee. 
[Exeunt Jaques, Toucusrone, and Aupriy. 
Sir Oli. ’Tis no matter; ne’er a fantaftical knave of 
them all fhall flout me out of my calling. [Exit. 


SCENE IV. 
The fame. Before a Gottage. 
Enter RosSaALtinpD and Crexta.- 


Rof. Never talk to me, | will weep.* 

Cel. Do, I pr’ythee; but yet have the grgce to con« 
fider, that tears do not become a man. 

Ro/. But have I not caufe to weep ? 

Cel. As good caufe as one would defire ; therefore weep. 

Rof. His very hair is of the difflembling colour. 

Cel. Something browner than Judas’s*+; marry, his 
kiffes are Judas’s own children. 

Ref. 


In the books of the Stationers’ Company, Aug. 6, 1584, was entered 

by Richard Jones the ballad of 

* O fwete Olyver 

«« Leave me not behinde thee.” 
Again, « The anfwere of O fweete Olyver.” Again, in 1586, * O fweet 
Oliver altered to the Scriptures.” STEEVENS. 

T often find a part of this fong applied to Cromwell. Ina pavercall- 
ed, A Man inthe Moon, difcovering a World of Knavery under the Suny 
“¢ the junéo will go near to give us the bagge, if O brawe Oliver come 
not fuddenly to relieve them.” The fame allufion is met with in Cleawe- 
land. Wind away and wind off are fill ufed prowincially : and, 1 be- 
lieve, nothing but the previncial pronunciation is wanting to join the 
parts together. I read: 3 

** Not—O fweet Oliver ! 
«© O brave Oliver ! 
“© Leave me not debi’ thee; 
«« But—wind away, 
«© Begone, I fay, 
« T will not to wedding qi" thee.” FarMtr, 

Wind is wfed for wend in Cafar and Pompey, 1607. STEEVENS. 

4 Something browner than Judas’s :—] Fada: was conftantly reprefent- 
ed in ancient painting or tapeftry, with red bair and beard. S7aAvEEe 
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p) Rof. T'faith, his hair is of a good colour’. . 
Cel. An excellent colour: your chefnut was ever the 
only colour. 
of. And his kiffing is as full of fanétity as the touch 
ef holy bread. 
Cel. He hath bought a pair of cafts lips of Diana*: a 
nun of winter’s fifterhood 7 Eitfes not more religioufly ; the 
very ice of chaftity is in them. 


Rof. But why did he {wear he would come this morn- 
ing, and comes not ? 

Cel, Nay certainly, there is no truth’in him. 

Ro. Do you think fo? . 

Ce/, Yes: I think he is not a pick-purfe, nor a horfe- 
ftealer ; but for his verity in love, I do think him as con- 
cave as a cover’d goblet*, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Ref. 


The new edition of Leland’s Colleanea, Vol. V. p. 295, afferts, 
that painters conftantly reprefented Judas the traytor with a red head. 
This conceit is thought to have arifen in England from our ancient 
grudge to the red-haired Danes. Tor.et. 

5 I'faith, bis bair is of @ good colour.| There is much of nature in 
this petty perverfenefs of Rofalind ; fhe finds faults in ber lover, in hope 
to be contradiéted, and when Celia in {portive malice too readily feconds 
her accufations, fhe contradiéts herfelf rather than fuffer her favourite to 
wanta vindication. JouNnson. 

© — a pair of caft lips of Diana :] i.e. a pair left off by Diana, 

« THEOBALD. 

7 —anun of winter's fifterhood—] i.e. of an unfrusiful SiPerbood, 
which had devoted itfelf to chaftity. For as thofe who were of the 
fifterhood of the fpring, were the votaries of Venus; thofe of fummer, 
the votaries of Ceres ; thofe of autumn, of Pomona: fo thefe of the 
Sifterbood of qwinter were the votaries of Diana; called, of winter, be~ 
caufe that quarter is not, Sike the other three, productive of fruit or in- 
creafe. On this account jt is, that when the poet {peaks of what is 
mokt poor, he inftances it in winter, in thefe fine lines of Orbello: 

“ But riches endlefs is as poor as winter 

“© To bim that ever fears be fhall be poor.” 
The other property of winter that made him term them of its fifterhood, 
is its coldnefs. So, inthe Midjummer Night's Dream: 

6 To be a barren fifter all your life, 

‘© Chanting faint bymns to the cold fruitiefs moon.” WarBuRT. 

8 — as concave as a cover'd gobler,] Dr. Warburton afks, “ Why a 
cover'd goblet?” and anfwers, * becaufe a gohlet is never kept covered 
but when empty.”’ If that be the cafe, the cover is of little as oe 

when 


a 
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Rof. Not true in love? : . ( 
Cel. Yes, when he is in; but, I think, he is not in. 


Rof. Youhave heard him {wear downright, he was. 

Cel. Was is not is: befides, the oath of lover is‘na 
ftronger than the word of a tapfter; they are both the 
confirmers of falfe reckonings: He attends here in the 
foreft on the duke your father. 

Rof. I met the duke yefterday, and had much queftion ® 
with him: He afked me, of what parentage I was ; I told 
him, of as good as he; fo he laugh’d, and let me go. 
But what talk we of fathers, when there is fuch a man as 
Orlando ? . ; 

Cel. O, that’s a brave man! he writes byave verfes, 
{peaks brave words, {wears brave oaths, and breaks them 
bravely, quite traverfe, athwart * the heart of his lover? ; 


when it is empty, itmay as well be uncovered. But it is the idea of 
hollownefs, not that of emptinefs, that Shakfpeare withes to convey ; 
and a goblet is more completely hollow when covered, than when it is 
not. Mason. 

9 — much queftion—] i.e, converfation. StrEvers. 

1 a. guite traverfe, athwart &c,] An unexperienced lever is here 
compared to a puny tilter, to whom it was a difgrace to have his lance 
broken acrofs, as it was a mark either of want of courage or addrefs. 
This happencd when the horfe flew on one fide, in the carcers and 
hence, I fuppofe, arofe the jocular proverbial phrafe of {purring the borfe 
only on one fidee Now as breaking the lance againit his adverfary’s 
breaft, in a direét line, was honourable, fo the breaking it acro/s againtt 
his breaft was, for the reafon above, difhonourable: hence it is, that 
Sidney, in his Arcadia, {peaking of the mock~combat of Clinizs and 
Dametas, fays, The wind took fuch bold of bis flaff that it croit quite 
over his breaft, &c.—And to break acrofs was the ufual phrafey as 
appears from fome wretched verfes of the fame author, {peaking of an 
unfkilful tilter : 

“© Methought fome flawes be mift: if fo, not much amifs: 

“* For when be moft did bit, beewer yet did mifs. 

© One faid be brake acrofs; full qwell it fo might be, &c. 
This is the allufion. So that Orlando, a young gallant, affecting the 
fathion, (for brave, is here ufed, as in other places, for fathionable, ) ie 
reprefented cither un/ailful in courthhip, or timorous. The lover’s meet- 
ing or appointment correfponds to the tilter's careei; and as the one 
breaks ftaves, the other breaks oaths, The bufinefs is only meeting 
fairly, and doing both with addrefs: and ‘tis for the want of this, that 
Orlando is blamed. Wargurton. 

2 me of bis lover 5] i. €, of his miftrefs. See p.22,n.1. MALONEs 

as 
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; Perey tilter, that {purs his horfe but on one fide, breaks 
ftaff like a noble goofe : but all’s brave, that youth 
mounts, and folly ether Who comes here? 
Enter Corin. 

Cor. Miftrefs, and mafter, you have oft enquired 
After the fhephetd that complain’d of love ; 
Who you faw fitting by me on the turf, 
Praifing the proud difdainful fhepherdefs 
That was his miftrefs. 

Cel. Well, and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will fee a pageant truly play’d, 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And-the red’ glow of fcorn and proud difdain, 
Go hence'a little, and I fhall conduct you, 
If you will mark it. 

Rof. O, come, let us remove; 
The fight of lovers feedeth thofe in love :— 
Bring us unto this fight, and you fhall fay 
Vl prove a bufy actor in their play. [Bxeunt, 


SCENE V. 
Another part of the foref. 


Enter Srzvius and Purse. 

Sil. Sweet Phebe, donot {corn mc; do not, Phebe: 
Say, that you love me not ; but fay not fo 
In bitternefs : The common executioner, 
Whofe heart the accuftom’d fight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But firft begs pardon ; Will you fterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops *? 


3 


Enter 





will you ferner be 

Than be that dies and lives by bloody drops ?] 1 am afraid our bard 
is at his quibbles again. To dye means as well 10 dip a thing in acolour 
foreign to its own, as to expire. In this fenfe, contemptible as it is, 
the execationer may be faid to die as well as live by bloody drops» Shak« 
{peare is fond of oppofing thefe terms to each other. K. Fobn isa 
play on words not unlike this : 

6 eam all with purpled bands 

ee in the dying faugbier 4 their facs.” 


Vou. Camden 
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Enter Rosauinn, Cerra, and Corin, at a diff f 
Phe. E would not be thy executioner 5 

I fly thee, for I would not injure thee. 
Thou tell’ft me, there is murder in mine eye : 

*Tis pretty, fure, and very probable, . 
That eyes,—that are the frail’ft and fofteft things, 
Who fhut their coward gates on atomies,— 
Should be cali’d tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 

And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kilkthee 5 
Wow counterfeit to fwoon ; why now fall down ; 

Or, if thou canft not, O, ‘for fhame, for thame, 

Lie not, to fay mine eyes are murderers. 

Now fhow the wound mine eye hath made in thee: 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fear of it-; lean but upon a rufh¢, 
The cicatrice and capable impreffure 


© 


Camden has preferved an epitaph on a dyer, which has the fame turn 2 
“« He that dyed fo oft in fport, 
*€ Dyed at laft, no colour fort.” STERVENS. . 

J-Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, printed cbout 1611, has 
the fame conceit, and ufes almoft our author's words ; 

“ Of a proud lying dyer. 
«* Turbine, the dyer, ftalks before his dore, 
“ Like Ceefar, that by dying oft did thrive; 
«¢ And though the beggar be as proud as poorey ‘ 
* Yet (like the mortifide) he dyes to Jive.” 
Again, On the fame: 
*¢ Who lives well, dies well snot by and by ; 
«€ For this man Aves proudly, yet well doth die’? Maronz. 

He that lives and dies &c. i.e. he who to the very end of his life eon~ 
tinues a common executioner, So, inthe fecond fcene of the fifth A& 
of this play, * /iwe and die a thepherd.” Torre. 

To die and live by a thing is to be conftant to it, to perfevere ir. it to 
the end. Lives therefore does not fignify is maintained, but the two 
verbs taken together mean, eho is all bis life converfant with bloody 
drops. MusGRrave. 

4 — lean but upon a rufb,] But, which is not in theold copy, was 
added for the fake of the metre, by the editor of the fecond folio. 

ee Maton. 

S The Sicatrice and capable impreffure]| Cicatrice is here not very pro- 
perly ufed 5 itis the fcarofa wound. Capable impreffure, hollow mark. 

Joxunson- 


‘Fhy 
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y palm fome moment keeps : but now mine eyes, 
“Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am fare, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 
Sil. O dear Phebe, 
If ever (as that ever may be near) 
You meet in fome freth cheek the power of fancy %, 
Then fhall you know the wounds invifible 
That love’s keen arrows make. 
Phe. But, till that time, 
Come not thou near me : "and, when that time comes, 
AfHia me with thy mocks, pity me not ; 
As, till tha time, I thall not pity thee. * 
Rof. And why, I pray you? {advancing.] Who might 
be your mother’, 
That you infult, exult, and all at once °, 
Over the wretched ? What though you have mo beauty, 
(As, by my faith, I {ee no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
Mutt you be therefore proud and pitilefs*? 


Why, 


Capable, 1 believe, means heremperceptible. Out authot often ules 
the word for intelligent ; (See a note on Hamlet 
*€ His form and caufe conjoin’d, preaching to ftones, 
¢ Would make them capad/e.") 
hence, with his ufual licence, for intelligibley and then for perceptible. 
: Martone. 
© — power of fancy,] Fancy is here ufed for /ove, as before in the 
Mid(ummer-Nizht's Dream. Jon NSON, 

7 —Who might be your mother,] It is common for the poets to ex+ 
prefs cruelty by faying, of thofe who commit it, that they were born of 
rocks, or fuckled by tigrefles. Jounson. ; 

8 That you a etulty and all at onces] The fpeaker may ae? | 
thus: Who might be your mother, that you infult, exult, and that top 
ina breath. Such is perhaps the fin? of all at once, STEEYENSs 

9 ——— What though you bave tao beauty, 

(As by my faith I feens more in you, 

Than witbout candle mey go dark to bed, ) 

Muft you be therefore proud and pitilefs ?} The old copy reads—— 
What though you have no beauty—. That no is a mifprint, appears 
Slearly from the paflage in ca Rofalynde which Shakfpeare has here 

2 imitated t 


Why, what means this? Why do you look on me ? _ 
I fee no more in you, than in the ordinary 

Of nature’s fale-work * :—Qd’s my little life ! 

I think, fhe means to tangle my eyes too :— 

No, ’faith, proud miftrefs, hope not after it ; 
?Tis not your inky brows, your black-filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
‘That ean entame my fpirits to your at — 
You foolifh fhepherd, wherefore do you follow her, 
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imitated : ‘Sometimes have I feen high difdaine turned to hot defires.= 
Becaufe /bou art beautiful, be not fo coy ; as there is nothing more fatre, 
fo there is nothing more fading.”"—-Mr. Theobald corre‘ted the error, 
by expunging the word 2; in which he Was copicd by the fubfequent 
editors but omiffion (as I have often obferved) is of all the modes of 
emendation re exceptionable. No was, I believe, a mifprint 
for mo, a word often ofed by our author and his contemporaries for more. 
So, in a former fcene in this play: ‘*I pray yon, mar no mo of my 
werfes with teading them ill-favour’dly.” Again, in Much ado about 
nothing : ** Sing no more ditties, fing nom.” Again, in rhe Tempe: 
** Mowidows of this bufinefs making—."" Many other ‘nftances might 
be added. The word is found in almoft every book of that age. This 
correétion being lefs violent than Mr, Theobald’s, I have inferted it in 
the text. ** What though I fhould allow you had more beauty than he, 
(fays Rofalind,) though by my faith, &c.” (for fuch is the force of 4s in 
the next line) « mult you therefore treat him with difdsin ?” In Antony 
end Cleopatra we meet with a paflage conftructed nearly in the fame 
manner: 

© me Say, this becomés him, 

«© (As his compofure mutt be rare indeed 

* Whom thefe things canner blemith,) yet &c.” 

Again, more appofitely, in Camden's Remaines, p. 190, edit. 1605: 
* J force not of fuch fooleries; but if J bave any fkill in footh-feying 
es in footh I have none,) it doth prognofticate that I thall change copie 

roma duke to aking.”" Martone. 

1 Of nature's fale-work :] ie. thofe works that nature makes up 
tasele(sly and without exactnefs. The allufion is to the prattice of me- 
chanicks, whofe work befpoke is more elaborate than that which is 
made ap for chance-cuftomers, or to fell in quantities to retailers, which 
is called fale-work, WarnurTon. 


* That can entame my Jpirits to your qwerpbip.] So, in Much ado 
about nothing : 


" Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand” Srzxvrns. 
Like 
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wke fogpy fouth, puffing with wind and rain? 
are a thoufand times a properer man, 
Than fhe a woman: ’Tis fuch fools as you, 
That make the world full of ill-favour’d children ; 
?Tis not her glafs, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you fhe fees herfelf more proper, 
Than any of her lineaments can fhow her.— 
But, miftrefs, know = ; down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, fafting, for a good man’s love; 
For I mutt tell you friendly in your ear,— 
Sell when you can; you are not for ail markets: 
the man mercy ; love hime; take his offer; 
Foul is mo? foul, belie foul to be a {coffer 5. 
So, take her to thee, thepherd ;—fare you well, 
Phe. Sweet youth, I pray you chide a year together; 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo. . 
Rof. He’s fallen in love with her foulneis*, and the’l] 
fall in love with my anger :—If it be fo, as faft as fhe an- 
fwers thee with frowning looks, I’ll fauce her with bitter 
words. Why look you {fo upon me? 
Phe. For no ill will I bear you. 
Ref. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falfer than vows made in wine: 
Befides, 1 like you not: If you will know my houfe, 
’Tis at the tuft of olives, here hard by : 
Will you go, fitter ?— Shepherd, ply her hard :— 
Come, fifter :—Shepherdefs, look on him better, 
And be not proud: though all the world could fee, 
None could be fo abus’d in fight as hes. 
Come, toour flock.’ [Exeunt Ros. Cer. and Corn, 


3 Foul is moft foul, being foul te be a feoffer.] The fenfe is, rhe ugly 
feom moft *e) — fa Te #4 deni Seoffers. —— ’ 
+ — wit x foulnefs, ¥ copy read our foulnefs, - 
reéted by Sir Thstass Hae Mliauns iad ~ 
S — though all the world could fee, 
Wone could be fo abus'd in fight as be.] Though all mankind could 
feok on you, none coula be fo deceived as to think you _ but he, 
OHNEOU. 


O03 Phe, 


Phe. Dead thepherd, now I fird thy faw of mi 
€€ Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at frit fight® ?? 
Sil. Sweet Phebe,— 
Phe. Ha! what fay’ft thou, Silvius ? 
Sil. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 
Phe. Why, lam forry for thee, gentle Silvius. 
Sil. Wherever forrow is, relief would be:  ~ 
If you do forrow at my grief in love, 
a giving love, your forrow and my grief 
ere both extermin’d. 
Phe. Thou haft my love; Is not that neighbourly 2 
Sil. I would have you. * . 
Phe. Why, that were covetoufnefs. 
Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee ; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love : 
But fince that thou canft talk of love fo well, 
Thy company, which erft was irkfome to me, 
I will endure; and I’ll employ thee too : 
But do not look for further recompence, 
Than thine own gladnefs that thou art employ’d. 
Sil. So holy, and fo perfect is my love, ; { 
And I in fuch a poverty of grace, 
That I fhall think it a moft plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harveft reaps : loofe now and then 
A fcatter’d fmile, and that I’ll live upon. 


© Dead foepberd, now I find thy faw of might ; 

Who ever lov’d, that ord ae al aight | The fecond of thefe 
fines is from Marlowe's Herd and Leander, 1637, fig. Bb, where it 
ftands thus : 

«¢ Where both deliberate, the love is flight 
& Who ever low'd, that lov'd not av firf fight?” Srxevens. 
This poem of Marlowe's was fo popular (as appears from many of the 
eontemporary writers,) that a quotation from it muft have been known 
at once, at leaft by the more enlightened part of the audience. Our 
author has again alluded to it in the Two Gentlemen of Verona—The 
€€ dead thepherd,” Marlowe, was killed in a brothel in 1593. Two 
veditions of Hero and Leander, ¥ believe, had been publithed before the 
year 1600 5, it being entered in the Stationers’ Books, Sept. 28, 1593, 
andagain ini597. Matone, 2 aie 
Phe. 
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be. Know’ ft thou the youth that {poke to me ere-while? 
i]. Not very well, but I have met him oft ; 

And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, 
That the old Carlot once was matter of. 

Phe. Think not I loye him, though I afk for him ; 
*Tis but a peevith boy :—yet he talks well ;- 
But what care I for words? yet words do well, 
When he that fpeaks them pleafes thofe that hear. 
It is a pretty youth ;—Not very pretty :-— 
But, fure, he’s proud; and yet his pride becomes him + 
He’ll make a proper man: The beft thing in him 
Is*his complexion ; and fafter than his tongue 
Did make Mfence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall : 
His leg is but fo fo ; and yet ’tis well: 
‘There was a pretty rednefs in his lip; 
A little riper and more lufty red ~ 
Than that mix’d in his cheek ; ’twas juft the difference 
Betwixt the conftant red, and mingled damak. 
There be fome women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
in parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him: but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 
TI have more caufe ’ to hate him than to love him; 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 
He fait, mine eyes were black, and my hair black, 
And, now I am remember’d, fcorn’d at me: 
I marvel, why I anfwer’d not again: 
But that’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. 
I'll write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou fhalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius? 

Sil. Phebe, with all my heart. 

Phe. Dll write it ftraight ; 
The matter’s in my head, and in my heart; 
I will be bitter with him, and paffing fhort: 
Go with me, Silvius. [Exeunt, 


7 I have more cayfem} I, which feems to have been inadvertently 
emitted in the ld copy, was inferted by the editor of the fecond folio. 
Matong. 
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ACT IV. SCENE L A”- 


The fame. 
Enter Rosauixp, Cerra, and JAQUES- 

Jaq. I pr’ythee, pretty youth, let me be better * ac- 
quainted with tiee. { ; 

Rof. They fay, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Faq. Lam fo; I do love it better than laughing. 

Ro/. Thofe, that are in extremity of either, are abo- 
minable fellows; and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. ; < 

Faq. Why, ’tis good to be fad and fay nothiig. 

Ry. Why. then, ’tis good to he a poit. 

Faq. I have neither the {cholar’s melancholy, which is 
Emulation ; nor the mufician’s, which is fantaftical ; mor 
the conrtier’s, which is proud ; nor the foldier’s, which 
is ambitious ; mor the lawyer’s, which is politick ; nor 
the lady’s, which is nice;, nor the lover’s, whichis all 
thefe; but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded 


of many fimples, extracted from many objets, and, in," 


deed, the fundry contemplation of my travels, in which 
my often rumination ? wraps me in a moft humorous 
fadnefs. . 

Ro. A traveller! By my faith, you have great reafon 
to be fad: I fear, you have fold your own lands, \o fee 
other men’s ; then, to have feen much, and to have no- 
thing, is.to have rich eyes and poor hands. 

Jaq. Yes, I have gain’d my.experience. 

Enter-ORLANDO. 


Rof. And your experience makes ‘you fad: I had rather 
have a fool to make me merry, than experience to make 


me fad ; and to travel for it too. : 


8 — let me be better—} Be which is wanting in the old copy, wes 
added by the editor of the Yecond folio, Matoyx. ; 

% = my often rumination] The old copy hat——by often. Correét- 
ed by the editor of the fecond folio. Perhaps we fhould rather read 
6 = and which, by often rumination, wraps me in a moft humorous 
fi ” Marong, ‘ eS 

Ori. 


N 
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» Or]. Good day, and happinefs, dear Rofalind! 


mt ‘fag. Nay then, God be wi’ you, an you talk in blank 


@ 


’ 


verfe. [ Exit. 

Rof. Farewel, monfieur traveller: Look, you lifp; and 
wear ftrange fuits; difable all the benefits of your own 
country ; be out of love with your nativity, and almof 
chide God for making you that countenance you are ; or 
I will fcarce think you have fwam ina gondola ‘.— Why, 
how now, Orlando! where have you been all this while ? 
You a lover ?—An you ferve me fuch another trick, never 
come in my fight more. 

*0r/> My fair Rofalind, I some within an hour of my 
promife. " 
* Rof. Break an hour’s promife in love? He that will 
divide a minute info a thoufand parts, and break but 2 
part of the thoufandth part of a minute in the affairs of 
ove, it may be faid of him, that Cupid hath clap’d him 
o’ the shoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole. 

Ori. Pardon me, dear Rofalind. 

Rof. Nay, an you be fo tardy, come ng more in my 
fight ; I had as lief be woo’d of a fnail. 

Orl. Of a {nail ? 

Rof. Ay, of a fnail; for though he comes flowly, he 
carries his houfe on his head; a better jointure, I think, 
than youcan make a woman*: Befides, he brings his de- 
ftiny with him. : 

Orl. What’s that? 

Ref. Why, horns; which fuch as you are fain to be 


* ‘beholden to your wives for: but he comes armed in his 


fortune, and prevents the flander of his wife. 


1 = fwam in a gondola} That is, been at Venice, the feat at that 
time of all licentioufnefs, where the young Englith gentlemen watted 
their fortunes, debafed their morals, and fometimes loft their religion. 

The fathion of travelling, which prevailed very much in our author's 
time, was confidered by the wifer men as one of the principal caufes of 
Corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely cenfured by Afcham in his 
Schoolmafter,, and by bifkop Hal! in his Quo Vadis; and is here, andin 
other paflages, ridiculed by Shakfpeare. Jonuneon. 

2 — than you can makea woman:} Old Copy--you make a woman. 
Corrected by Sir T, Hanmere Maronr, . 

“ Ori. 
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Orl. Virtue is no horn-maker ; and my Rofaliad ‘ip ;: 


virtuous. ' 

Rof. And I am your Rofalind. 

Cel. It pleafes him to call you fos but he hath a Rofas 
lind of a better leer than you’. 

a Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in a holy- 
day hamour, and like enough to confent :—What.would 
you fay to me now, an I were your very very Rofalind ? 

Ori. 1 would kifs, before I fpoke. ° 

Rof. Nay, you were better fpeak firft; and when you 
were graveli’d for lack of matter, you might take occafion 
to kifs. Very good orators,* when they are ns «hey wilt 

) a 


fpit ; and for lovers, lacking (God warn us atter, the 
cleanlieft thift is to kifs. 


Orl. How if the kifs be denied? 


Ro/. Then fhe puts you to entreaty, and there begins 
new matter. 


Ori. Who could be out, being before his beloved 
miftrefs ? 


Rof. Marry,, that fhould you, if I were your miftrefs ; _ 


or I fhould think my honefty ranker than my wit. = 


Orl. What, of my fuit? 

Rof. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of your fuit. 
Am not kL your Rofalind? 

Or/. I take fome joy to fay you are, becaufe I would be 
talking of her. 7 

Rof. Well, in her perfon, I fay—tI will not have you. 

Orl. Then, in mine own perfon, I die. 

Ref. No, faith, die by aitorney. The poor world is 
almoft fix thoufand years old, and in all this time there 
was not any man died in his own perfon, widelicer, in a 
love caufe. Troilus had his brains. dafh’d out with a 
Grecian club ; yet he did what he could to die before ; 
and he is one of the patterns of love. Leander, he would 


3 — @ Rofalind of a better leer than you.] i.e. of a better feature, 
complexion, or colour, than you. So, in P. Holland's Pliny, B. XXXI. 
c. ii. p. 403. The word feems to be derived from the Saxon Hieare, 
facies, frons, vultus. TorieT. 

In the notes on the Canverbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol, IV. p. 3205 
Jere is fuppofed tu mean fain, STESVENS, , 


have 
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have lived many a fair year, though Hero had turn’d nun, 


™ if it had not been for a hot midfummer night: for, 


yoyth, he went but forth to wath him in the Hellefpont, 
and, being taken with the cramp, was drown’d; and the 
foolifh chroniclers of that age * found it was—Hero of 
Seftos. But thefe are all lies; men have died from time 
to time, and worms have eaten them, but not for love. 

Or/. I would not have my right Rofalind of this mind ; 
for, I proteft, her frown might kill me. 

- By this hand, it will not kill a fy: But come, now 
Lwill be your Rofalind in a more coming-on difpofition 5 
atid afffbse what you will, I will grant it. =~ 

Orl. Ten love me, Rofalind. 

Rof. Yes, faith will I, fridays, and faturdays, and all. 

Ori. And wilt thou have me? : . 

Rof. Ay, and twenty fuch. 

Or]. What fay’ft thou? 

Ro/. Are you not good? 

Orl. I hope fo. 

Ro/. Why then, can one defire too much of a good 


“thing ?—Come, fifter, you fhall be the prieft, and marry 


us.—Give me your hand, Orlando:—What do you fay, 
fifter ? 

Orl. Pray thee, marry us. 

Ce], 1 cannot fay the words. 

Ro}. You mutt begin, —Will you, Orlando,— 

Cel. Gq to:—Will you, Orlando, have to wife this 
Rofalind ? 

Or]. I will. 

Ref. Ay, but when? 

Orl. Why now; as faft as fhe can marry us, 

Rof. Then you muft fay,—J take thee, Rofalind, for wift. 

Orl. I take thee, Rofalind, for wife. 


4 — chroniclers 8 age] Sir T. Hanmer readseecoroners, by 
the advice, as Dr. Warburton hints, of fome anonymous critick. 
ONNSON, 
Mr. Edwards propofes the fame emendation, and fupports it by a 
paflage in Hamlet: “ The coroner hath fat on her, and finds itemChri~ 
fiian burial. Y believe, however, the old copy is right; though found is 
undoubtedly ufed in its forenfick fenfe. Marone, Ry 
. of. 
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Ro/. I might afk you for your commiffion; but,—I de 
take thee, Orlando, for my hufband: There’s a girl goes ™ 
before the prieft5 ; and, certainly, a woman’s thought 
runs before her a¢tions. 

Ori. So do all thoughts; they are wing’d. 

Rof. Now tell me, how long you would have her, after 
you have poffefs’d her. 

Or/, For ever, and a day. 

Rof. Say a day, without the ever: No, no, Orlandos 
maen are April ek they woo, December when they wed : 
maids are May when they are maids, but the fky changes 
when they are wives. I wilh be more jealous of née thah 
a Barbary cock-pigeon over his hen; more ‘clamorous 
than a parrot againft rain; more new-fangled than an 
ape ; more giddy in my defires than a monkey: I will 
weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain®, and I wiil 
do ae when you are difpos’d to be merry; J will laugh 
like a byen’, and that when thou art inclined to fleep. 


5 me There's a girl goes before the pricf ;] Surely we Mould read— 
There a girl goes before the prieft. i. €. there, viz. in faying, ‘* I da**}- 
take yy 2) my bufband,” a girl anticipates the prieft;_is ready with her S 
anfwer before the queftion, ** Wilt thou take &c.” is put to here. 
The reading of the old copy is to me unintelligiblee Martone. 

+ © — J qwill weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain} There he- 
ing nothing in mythology to which thefe words could relate, I fome 
years ago conjeCtured that the allufion mutt have been to fome well-known 
conduit. Very foon after my note was printed, 1 found my conjecture con- 
firmed, and obferved in A Srconp Arrenpix to my SupPLemMent 
to Shak/peare, printed in 1783, p. 13, that our author withort doubt + 
alluded to the ancient Cross in Cheapfide, at the Eaft fide of which 
(fays Stowe) “a curious wrought tabernacle of gray marble was then 
fet up, [in the year 1596,] and in the fame an alabafter image of 
Diana, and water conveyed from the Thames, prilling from ber naked 
breafi.” Survey or Lonvon, p. 484, edit. 1613. Martone. 

Statues, and particularly that of Diana, with water conveyed through 
them to give them the appearance of weeping figures, were anciently a 
frequent ornament of fountains. So, in Rofamond’s Epiftle to Henry I. 
by Drayton: . ' ’ 

«© Here in the garden wrought by curious hands 
*€ Naked Diana in the fountain ftands.”  Whatery. 

7 — Tewidl laugh like a hyen,—] The bark of the byena very much 
refembles aloud laugh. $So,in the Cobler’s Prophecy, 1694 : 

You /avgh Lyena-like, weep like a crocodiic.¥ STEEVENS. 


’ Ori. 
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Ori, But will my Rofalind do fo? 
= Rof. By my life, the will do as I do. 

Ori. O, but the is wife. 

Rof. Or elfe the could not have the wit to do this: the 
wifer, the waywarder: Make the doors * upon a woman’s 
wit, and it will out at the cafement ; fhut that, and ‘twill 
out at the key-hole: ftop that, ’twill fy with the fmoke 
out at the chimney. 

Or/. A man that had a wife with fuch a wit, he might 
fay, —Wit, whither wilt 9? 

Rof. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till you 

t yo wife’s wit going to your neighbour’s bed. 

Or/. An what wit could wit have to excufe that? 

Rof. Marry, to fay,=fhe came to feek you there. You 
fhall never take her without her anfwer*, unlefs you take 
her without her tongue. O that woman that cannot make 


8 — make the doors] This is an expreffion ufed in feveral of the 
midland counties, inftead of bar the doors. So, in the Commedy ef Errors ¢ 
%¢ The doors are made againft you.” STEEVENS. 
» 9 — Wit, whither wilt "| This was an exclamation much in ufe, 
when any one was either talking nonfenfe, or ufurping a greater fhare 
in converfation than juftly belonged tohim. So, in the preface te 
Greene's Groat’s-worth of Wit, 1620: 
“& Wit, whither wilt thou ? Woe is me, 
*¢ Thou haft brought me to this miferie.” 
The fame expreffion occurs more than once in Taylor the water- 
poet, ind feems to have bcen the title of fome ludicrous performance. 
STEEVENS. 
If I remember right, thefe are the firft words of an old madrigal. 
Matonr, 
1 die! al never take ber without ber anfwer,] See Chaucer, Mar- 
cbantes Tale, ver. 10138—10149: 
«6 Ye, fire, quod Proferpine, and wol ye fo? 
«* Now by my modre Ceres foule I {were, 
¢¢ That I thall yeve hire fuffifant anfwere, 
«© And alle women after for hire fake ; 
© That though they ben in any gilt ytake, 
€ With face bold they fhul hemfelve excufe, 
And bere hem doun that wolden hem accufe. 
© For lacke of anfwere, non of us fhul dien. 
* Al had ye feen a thing with bothe youre eyeny 
** Yet thul we fo vifage it hardely, 
«© And wepe and fwere and chiden fubtilly, 
“6 That ye fhull ben as lewed as ben gees.” TyrwniTT. 
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her fault her hufband’s occafion *, let her never niurfe hef 
child herfelf, for the will breed it like a fool. 

Orl. For thefe two hours, Rofalind, I will leave thee. 

Ro. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hours. 

Ori. I muft attend the duke at dinner; by two o’clock 
I will be with thee again. 

Rof. Ay, go your ways, go your ways ;—I knew wnat 
you would prove ; my friends told me as much, and I 
thought no lefs :—that flattering tongue of yours won me : 
—’tis but one caft away, and fo,—come, death. Two 
o’clock is your hour? 

Ori. Ay, fweet Rofalind.» ra $ 

Ro. By my troth, and in good earneft, and fo mend 
me, and by all pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if 

ou break one jot of your promife; or come one minuté 
behind your hour, I will think you the moft pathetical 
break-promife 3, and the moft hollow lover, and the moft 
unworthy of her you call Rofalind, that may be chofen 
out of the grofs band of the unfaithful: therefore beware 
my cenfure, and keep your promife. 

Orl. With no lefs religion, than if thou wert indeed my’ 
Rofalind: So, adieu. 

Rof. Well, time is the old juftice that examines all fuch 
offenders, and let time try: Adieu! ag Orianpo. 

Cel. You have fimply mifufed our fex in your love- 
prate : we muft have your doublet and hofe pluck’d over 

our head, and fhew the world what the bird hath done to 
er own neft *, 


Rof. O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that thou | 


2 make her fault ber bufband's occafion,] That is, reprefent ber 
fault as occafioned by her hufband. —— 

3 —I will think you the moft pathetical break-promife,| The fame 
epithet occure again in Lowe's Labour's Loft, and with as little apparent 
meaning: ‘‘— moft patherical nit. STREVENS. 

I believe, by pathetical break-promife Rofalind means a lover whcfe 
falfehood would moft deeply affed his miftrefs. Matrone. 

4 — to ber own neft,] So, in Lodge's Rofalynde: “ And I pray you 
(quoth Alicna) if your robes were off, what metta! are you made of, that 
you are fo fatyricall againft women? Is it wot a foule bird defiles her 
owne neft?” Strrxvens. 

did 


% 
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éidtt know how many fathom deep I am in love! But it 
«cannot be founded ; my affection hath an unknown bot- 
tom, like the bay of Portagal. . 

Cel. Or rather, bottomlefs; that as faft as you pour 
affection in, it runs out. 

Ro/. No, that fame wicked baftard of Venus, that was 
pages of thought *, conceiv’d of {pleen, and born of mad- 
nefs; that blind rafcally boy, that abufes every one’s eyes, 
becaufe his own are out, let him be: judge, how deep I 
am in love :—I’ll tell thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of 
the fight of Orlando: I’ll go find a fhadow, and figh till 


he co ; 
Co AMV fleep. [Exewnt, 


SCENE II. 
Another part of the forcRie 
Enter Jaques, and Lords, in the habit of forgfers. 
Jaq. Which is he that kill’d the deer? 
1. Lord. Sir, it was I. 
*% Faq. Let’s prefent him to the duke, like a Roman con- 
queror; and it would do well to fet the deer’s horns upon 
his head, for a branch of victory :—Have you no fong, 
forefter, for this purpofe ? 
2. Lord. Yes, fir. 
‘ay. Sing it; "tis no matter how it be in tune, fo it 
make noife enough. 
S ON G. 


1. What foall he have, that kill’d the deer ? 
2. His leather fein, and horns to wear’. 


5 of thought,] That is, of melancholy. See a note on Tavelfth 
Wight, AGI, She pined in thought—."” Marone. 

His leather tkin and horns to wears} Shak{peare fcems to haye form- 
ed this fong on a hint afforded by the novel which furnifhed him with 
the plot of his play. ‘* What news, Forrefter? Haft thou wounded 
fome deere, and loft him in the fall ? Care not, man, for fo {mall a lofle; 
thy fees was but the fdinme, the fhoulders, and the horns.” Lodge's 
Rofalynde, or Eupbues's Golden Legatiey 1592. For this quotation the 
reader is indebted to Mr, Malone. STEEVENS. 

4 1. Then 


Pe 
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“Lake thou no feorn, to wear thehorn 3 reft hall 
dt was acreft ere thou wast borne this bor. 
1. Thy father’s father wore it =~ © den. 
2. And thy father bore it~ \ nee 
All. The horn, the horn, the lufty horn; ’ 
Is not a thing to laugh to feornt {Exear.. 
SCENE I, . 
Enter Rosapinp and Ceuta, ~ to 
Ro. How fay you now ? Is it not paft two o’¢! .«? alta 
here mich Orlando®! e ba = hten 


Gel. 1 warrant you, with pure love, and troubled brain, 
he hath ta’en his bow and arrows, and is gone forth—te 
fleep: Look, who comés here. : 


at Enter Sirvivs,. , 


Sil. My errand is to you, fair youth ;— 
My gentle Phebe did bid me give you this : 
d [gives a letters 
I know not the contents; but, as I guéfs; 
By the ftern brow, and wafpifh action 
Which the did ufe as the was writing of it, 


7 The foregoing noify fcene was introduced only to fill up an interval, 
whichis to reprefent two hours. This contraction of the time we might 
impute to poor Rofalind’s impatience, but that a few minutes after we 
find Orlando fending his excufe. I do not fee that by any probable di- * 
vifion of the aéts this abfurdity can be obviated. Jounson, 

8 — and bere much Orlando !| Much in our author's time was an 
expreffion denoting admiration, So, in K. Henry IV. P.U 

*¢ What, with two points on your fhoulder? gmcb !” 

Again, in the Taming of the Shrew: : > 

“Tis much !—Servant, leave me and her alone.” Maionx. 

Here’s much Orlando ; i. e. here’s no Orlando, or, we may look for 
him. We have ftill the ufe of this expreffion, as when we fay, fpeak- 
ling of.a perfon who we fufpect will not keep his appointment, \** Ay, 
you will be fure to fee him there much !” HALLEY. " 

So the vulgar yet fay, “I thall get much by that no doubt," meaning 
that they fhall get nothing, Matonz. ; iy 

€ 
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Tt bears an . 

i but as ? 
of. Pati would tale at she letter, 

A cf play | 3 bear this, be 


She fays, Tam not fair; oot Tigttoaeaniech ; 
calls me proud ; and, that the could not love me 
“ena a race 2h pheenix : Od’s my will! 
er love is not the hare that I do hunt: 
Why writes the fo to me ?—Well, fhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. 
SN. No, I protelt; I know not the contents ; 
Phebe rite it, 
Rof. Co: ne, come, you are a ‘fool, 
And turn’d into the extremity of love. 
i faw her hand: fhe has a leathern hand, 
‘A freeftone-colour’d hand; I verily did think 
‘That her old gloves were on, but ’twas her hands ; 
She has a hufwife’s hand: but that’s no matter : 
I fay, fhe never did i invent this letter ; 
This is a man’ 8 invention, and his hand. 
Bil. Sure, it is hers. 
Rof. Why, ’tis a boifterous and a cruel ftile, 
A fttile for challengers ; why, the defies me, 
Like Turk tovChriftian : woman’s gentle brain* 
Could not drop forth fuch giant-rude invention, 
Such Evhiop words, blacker in their effect : 
Than in their countenance :—Will you hear the letter ? 
Sil. So pleafe you, for I never heard it yet ; 
Yet Yet heard too much of Phebe’s cruelty. 
Rof. She Phebes me: Mark how the tyrant writes. 
Art thou god to foepherd turn’ d, reads» 
4 maidens heart hath burn’d ?— 
Can a woman rail thus ? 
Si, Call you this railing ? 
Ref. Why, thy godbead laid apart, 
War’ ft thob with a woman's beart ? 


4 — woman's gentle brain} Old Copaovaetalt te Correéted by 
Mr. Rowe. Macons. 


Vor. IIL. P Did 
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Did you ever hear fuch railing ?— 


Whiles the eye of man did woo me, ' 
That could do no vengeance > to me. . \ 
Meaning me a beaft.— 


= Scorn of your bright eyne 

ve power to raife fuch love in minty ~ JS 
Alack, in me what frrange effe& — 
Would they work in mild afpéech? 
Whiles you chid me, I did loves 
How then might your — move ? 
He, that brings this lowe to thee, ZS eo 
Little knows this love in me: (i 

And by him feal up thy mind; 

Whether that thy youth and kind®* 

Will the faithful offer take 

Of me, and all that I can make; 

Or elfe by him my love deny, 

And then PU fludy how to dies 


Sil, Call you this chiding ? 

Cel. Alas, poor fhepherd ! ¥ 

Rof. Do you pity him? no, he deferves no pity.—Wift 
thou love fuch a woman ?—What, to make thee an inftru- 
ment, and play falfe ftrains upon thee! nat to be endur- 
ed!—Well, go your way to her, (for, I fee, love hath made 
thee a tame {nake 7,) and fay this to her ;—That if the 
Jove me, § charge her to love thee: if fhe will not, I 
will never have her, unlefs thou intreat for her. ~—If 
you be a true lover, hence, and not a word; for here 
comes more company. [£xit Sirvius. 


5 mm vengeance] is ufed for mifchigf. Jonnson. 

# — youth and kind} Kind is the old word for nature. Jonxsor. 

7 —— I fees love bath made thee a tame {nake,] This term was, in 
our author’s time, frequently ufed to exprefs a poor contemptible fel- 
low. So, in Sir Fobm Oldcaftle, 1600: **—- and you, poor faakety 
some feldom to a booty.” Again, in Lord Cromwell, 1602 + 

<¢ —— the pooreft jnake, 
That feeds on lemons, p “  Matont. 


Exter 
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“ Enter Orrver. 

Ji. Good morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you know 
here, in the purlieus of this foreft, flands 
fheep-cote, fenc’d about with olive-trees ? 

e/. Welt of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 
e rank of ofiers, by, the murmuring ftream, 

Left on your right hand’, brings you to the place : 
Buf at this hour she houfe doth keep itfelf, 
‘TRgre’s none within. , 
im f that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then thoadd I baer you Packea ion ria 
Such garments, and fuch years: The boy is fairy 
Of fimale favour, and beftows bimfelf 
Like a ripe fifter: but the woman low*, 
And browner than ber brother, Are not you 
The owner of the houfe I did enquire for? 
Cel. It is no boaft, being atk’d, to fay, we are. 
Oli. Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 
Ad to that youth, he calls his Rofalind, 
He fends this bloody napkin? ; Are you he? 
mo Iam: What muft we underftand by this? 
Oli. Some of my fhame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was ftain’d. 
Cel. I pray you, tell it. 
Oli. When laft the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promife to return again 
Within an hour’; and, pacing through the foreft, 


7 Left on your right band,—} i.e, paffing by the rank of oziers, and 
teaving them on your right hand, you will reach tht place, MALONE- 
% = but rhe woman low,] But, which is not in the old copy, was 
added by the editor of the fecond folio, to fupply the metre. 1 fufpedt, 
it is not the word omitted, but have nothing better to | eps 
ALONE. 
9 — napkin,] i.e. handkerchief. So, in Othello: 
*© Your napkin is too little.” Srrevens. 
1 Within an hour;] We muft read, within tro hours, Jounsox- 
May not within an bour fignify within a certain time ¥ Ty nwnit te 
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Chewing the food of fweet and bitter fancy 7, e 


Lo, what befel! he threw his eye afide, 

And, mark, what objeé did prefent itfelf! 7 
Under an old oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with ag 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched ragged man, o’er-grown with hair, 

Lay fleeping on his back: about his neck C 
A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 4 


The opening of his mouth; but fuddenly J 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf, act 
And with indented glides did flip away i 

Into a bufh: under which bufh’s fhade 

A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry *, Lay 


% mm of fevect and bitter fancy,] i.e. love, which is always thus de- 
feribed by our old poets, as compofed of contraries. See a note on Ro- 
meo and Juliet, A& I. fc. ii, So, in Lodge's Refalynde, 1s90: “FT 
have noted the variable difpofition of fancy,——-a éitter pleafure wrapt 
in fweet prejudice.” Maton. 

3° Under an old oak, &c.} The paffage ftands thus in Lodge’s Novel. 
s€ Saladyne wearie with wandring up and downe, and hungry with Ping 
fafting, finding a little cave by the fide of a thicket, eating fuch fruite as 
the forreft did affoord, and contenting himfelf with fuch drinke as na- 
ture had provided, and thirft made delicate, after bis repaft he fell ina 
dead fleepe. As thus he lay, a hungry lyon came hunting downe the 
edge of the grove for pray, and efpying Saladyne, began to ceaze upon 
him: but feeing he lay {till without any motion, he left to touch him, 
for that Jyons hate to pray on dead carkaffes: and yet defirous to have 
fome foode, the lyon lay downe and watcht to fee if he would ftirre. 
While thus Saladyne flept fecure, fortune that was careful of her cham , 
pion, began to imike, and brought it fo to paffe, that Rofader (having 
ftricken a deere that but lightly hurt fled through the thickét) came 

acing downe by the grove with a boare-{fpeare in his hande ia great 
faite, he fpyed where a man lay afleepe, and a lyon faft by him: amaz- 
ed at this fight, as he ftood gazing, his nofe on the fodaine bledde, which 
made him conjeéture it was fome friend of his. Whereupon drawing 
more nigh, he might eafily difcerne his vifage, and perceived by his phif- 
nomie that it was his brother Saladyne, which drave Rofader into a 
deepe paflion, as a man perplexed, &c.—But the prefent time craved no 
fuch doubting ambages: for he muft eyther refolve to hazard his life for 
his relicfe, or elfe fteale away and leave him te the crueltie of the lyon. 
In which doubt hee thas briefly debated,” &c. Streevens. 

4 Al lionefs, with udders all drawn dry,| So, in Arden of Fever- 
Ham, 592% 
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ay conchae head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
n that the fleeping man should ftir; for ’tis 
+ TUB royal difpofition of that beatt, 
rey on nothing that doth feem as dead : 
his feen, Orlando did approach the man, 
d found it was his brother, his elder brother. 
2. O, I have heard him {peak of that fame brother ; 
he did render him’ the moft unnatural 
Th}t liv’d ’mongit men. 
Ji, And well he might fo do, 
ell I know he was unnatural, 
fP1t, to Orlando ;~—Did he leave him there, 
Food to the fuck’d and hungry lionefs ? 
Oli, Twice did he tarn hts back, and purpos’d fo : 
But kindnefs, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, ftrénger than his juft occafion, 
Made him give battle to the lionefs, 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling * 
From miferable flumber I awak’d. 
Cel. Are you his brother ? 
“Rof. Was it you he refcu’d? 
. Cel. Was’t you that did fo oft contrive to kill him? 
Oly. ?’TwasI; but ’tis not I: I do not fhame 
To tell you what I was, fince my converfion 
So fweetly taftes, being the thing I am. 
Rof. But, for the bloody napkin ?-- 
Oli, By, and by. 
When from the firit to laft, betwixt us two, 
* Tears our recountments had moft mindy bend, 
fis how I came into that defert place * ; 


Fo 





the ftarven Jione/s, 
«* When the is dry-fucke of hereager young.” STEEVENS. 
S And be did render bim—] i. ©, defcribehim. Matone. 
© — in which hurtling] To dburtle is to move with impetuofity and 
tumult, So, in Fulius Cafar; 
*¢ A noife of battle burt/ed in the air.” 
Again, in Nath’s Lenten Stuff, &c« 1599: ‘* — hearing of the gangs 
ef good fellows that burt/ed and buftled thither, &c.” STEVENS. | 
* As bow I came into that defert place ;] \ believe, a line following 
this has been loft, Mazoxz. 
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In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me frefh array, and entertainment, 
- Committing me unto my brother’s love ; 
Who led me inftantly unto his cave, 
There ftripp’d himfelf, and here upon his arm 
‘The lioneis had torn fome flefh aie f ; 
Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted, 
And cry’d, in fainting, upon Rofalind. 
Brief, I recover’d him ; bound up his wound ; ( 
And, after fome {mali fpace, being ftrong at heart, \\ 
He fent me hither, ftranger as I am, : 
To tell this ftory, that you might excufe ya 
His broken promife, and to give this napkin, 
Dy’d in this blood’, unto the pr iy youth 
That he in fport doth call his Rofalind. 
Cel. Why, how now, Ganymed? fweet Ganymed ? 
[Rosatinp faints. 

Oli. Many will fwoon when they do look on blood, 

Cel, There is more in it :--Coufin—Ganymed *! 

Oli. Look, he recovers. 

Rof. I would, I were at home. ~ 

Cel. We'll lead you thither :— 

I pray you, will you take him by the arm? 

On. Be of pot 5 cheer, youth :—You a man ?>—~You lack 
a man’s heart. _ 

Rof. I do fo, I confefs it. Ah, fir®, a body.would 
think this was well counterfeited: I pray you, tell your 
brother how well I counterfeited. —Heigh ho !— 

Oli. This was not counterfeit ; there is too great tefti- 
mony in P shed complexion, that it was a paffion of earneft. 

Rof, Counterfeit, I affure you. 





7 Dy'd in this Llood,—] Thus the old copy. The editor of the fe- 
cond folio changed rhis blood unneceffarily to— dis blood. Oliver 
points to the handkerchief, when he prefents it; and Rofalind could not 
doubt whofe blood it was after the account that had been a): given. 

ALONEs 

8 Coufin—Ganymed !] Celia in her firft fright forgets Rofalind’s cka- 
racter and difguife, and calls out coufz, then recuilects herfelf, and fays 
Ganymed. Jonnson. 

9 Ab, Sit,—] The old copy reads—Ah, Sirra, &c, Corrected by 
the.editor of the fecond folio. MaLone. 

ie Ol. 
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x Gi. Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
a man. 
-’ I do: but, i’faith, I fhould have been a woman 
right, 
Cel. Come, you look paler and paler; pray you, draw 
mewards -— fir, go with us. 
Ji. That will I, for I muft bear anfwer back 
you excufe my brother, Rofalind. 
o/. I thall devife fomething: But, I pray you, com~ 
d my counterfeiting to him:—Will you go? [Exeunz. 





ACT V. SCENE I. 
The fame. 


Enter ToucusTone, and AupRrey. 


Touch. We thall finda time, Audrey; patience, gentle 
Audrey. 

‘Aud. ’Faith, the prieft was good enough, for all the old 
gentleman’s faying. : 

Touch. A moft wicked fir Oliver, Audrey, a-moft vile 
Mar-text. But, Audrey, there is a youth here in che 
foreft lays claim to'you. 

Aud. Ay, 1 know who ’tis ; he hath no intereft in me 
in the world: here comes the man you mean. 

Enter Wii.1aM. 


Touch. It is meat and drink to me to feea clown: By 
my troth, we that have good wits, have much to anfwer 
for; we fhall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

Will. Goodeven, Audrey, 

Aud. God ye good even, William, 

Will. And good even to you, fir. 

Touch, Good even, gentle friend: Cover thy head, 
cover thy head; nay, pr’ythee, be cover’d. How old 
are you, friend? 

Will. Five and twenty, fir. 

7 ouch, Aripe age; Is thy name, William? 

: P 4 Wille 
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Will. Wiliam, fir. 

Touch. A fair name: Watt born i’the foref here? ( Ba 

Will, Ay, fix, I thank God. Boy A 

Touch. Thank God ;—2 good anfwer: Art rich? 

Ae Faith, fir, fo, fo. : ; . ! 

ouch. So, fo, is good, very good, very excellent 
—and yet it rl hy is but hf. Art thou wife ? z 

Will, Ay, fir, Lhavea pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou fay’ft well. 1 do now rememb§> a 
Saying ; The fool doth think he is wife, but the wife an 
knows ad to be a fool. ‘The heathen philofop%er, 
when he had a defire to eat a grape*, would open‘his 
lips when he put it into his mouth; meaning,thereby, 
that grapes were made to eat, and lips toopen. Youdo 
love this maid *? $ 

Will, do, fir. 

Touch. Give mie your hand: Art thou learned ? 

Will. No, fir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me; To have, is to have : 
For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, being pour’d 
out of a cup into a glafs, by filling the one doth empt 
the other: For all your writers do confent, that ip/e is 
he ; now you are not i/, for 1 am he. 

Will. Which he, fir. 

Touch. He, fir, that muft marry this woman: There- 
fore, you, clown, abandon,—which is in the vulgar, 


¥ The heathen philofopher, when be bad q defire toeat a grape, &c,] 
This was defigned as a {neer on the feveral trifling and infiguibcen tiewings 
and aétions, recorded of the ancient philofophers, by the writers df their 
lives, fuch as Diogenes Laertius, Philoftratus, Eunapius, &c. as appears 
from its being introduced by one of their wife fayings. WARBURTON. 
A book called The Diges and Sayinges of the Pbilofopbers, was print- 
ed by Caxton in 1477. It was tranflated out of French into Eng!ith by 
Lord Rivers. From this performance, or fome republication of it, 
Shak{peare’s knowledge of thefe philofophical trifles might be derived. 
STEEVENS, 
% — meaning thereby that grapes were made to eat, and lips to open. 
You do love this maid ?] Part of this dialogue feems to have grown cut 
of the novel on which the play is formed: ¢ Phebe is no latice for your 
lips, and her grapes hang fo hie, that gaze at them you may, but touch 
them you cannot.” MaLone. a aes ; 


leave, 


* 
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ave,—the fociety;—which in the boorifh is, com 
“i this female,—which in the common is, —aecio 
ich together is, abandon the fociety of this female; or, 
own, thou perifheft; or, to thy better underftanding, 
ieft; or, to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, tranflate 
life into death, thy liberty into bondage : I will deal 
©f poifon with thee, or in baftinado, or in feel; I will 
b with thee in faétion; I will o’er-run thee with 
pogicy ; I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways; there- 

toe tremble, and depart. 
. Do, good William. 

z//. God reft you merry, sfir, [ Exit. 


Enter Gorin. 


Cor. Our mafter and miftrefs feek you ; come, aways 
away. 

ouch. Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey ;—I attend, I at- 

tend. [Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 
The fame. 
Enter Ontanvo, and Oxriver. 


Orl. Is’t poflible*, that on fo little acquaintaince you 
fhould like her? that, but feeing, you fhould love her? 
and, Joving, woo? and, wooing, fhe fhould grant? And 


will ig — to enjoy her? 
Ok, Neither call the giddinefs of it in queftion, the 


* poverty of her, the fmall acquaintance, my fudden woo~ 
ing, nor her fudden confenting * ; but fay with me, I love 


3 Ist 7 ble, &ec.] Shakfpeare, by putting this queftion into the 
mouth of Orlando, feems to have been aware of the impropriety which 
he had been guilty of by deferting his original. In Lodge’s Nove/, the 
elder brother is inftrumental in faving Aliena from a band of ruffianay 
who ¢ thought to ftcale her away, and to give her to the king for a pres, 
fent, hopeing, becaufe the king was a great leacher, by fuch a gift’ to 
purchafe all their pardons.” Without the intervention of this circums 
ftance, the paffion of Aliena appears to be very hafty indeed, Stexv. 
“ * = nor her fudden confenting ;| Qld Copyw=nor fudden, Corrected 


by Mr, Rowe, Matong. . 
ten Oe oS Aliena ; 
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Aliena; fay with her, that fhe loves me; confent with 
both, that we may enjoy each other : it fhall be to ygir 
good; for my father’s houfe, and all the revenue that wa: 
old fir Rowland’s, will I eftate upon you, and here " 
and die a fhepherd. ; : 


Enter Rogarino. 


Orl. Youhave my confent. Let your wedding be f3- 
morrow : thither will I invite the duke, and al] his chn- 
tented followers: Go you, and prepare Aliena ; for, | 
you, here comes my Rofalind. ~~: y 

Rof. God fave you, brother. 

Oli. And you, fair fifter4. 

» Ro/. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to fee 
thee wear thy heart ina fearf, © © © 

Ori. It is my arm, | 

Rof. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with the 
claws of a lien. j 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Rof. Did your brother teli you how I counterfeited tq 
fwoon, when he fhew’d me your handkerchief? se, tes 

Orl, Ay, and greater wonders than that. 

Ro/. O, I know where you are :—Nay, ’tis true: there 
was never any thing fo fudden, but the fight of tworams$, 
and Czfar’s thrafonical brag of—I came, /aw, and over- 
came: For your brother and my fifter no fooner met, but 
they look’d ; no fooner look’d, boe they lov’d; no fooner 
Jov’d, but they figh’d; no fooner figh’d, but they afk’d 
one another the reafon ; no fooner knew the reafon, but 
they fought the remedy: and in thefe degrees have ct 
made a pair of itairs to marriage, which they will clim 






4 And you, fair fifter.] I know not why Oliver fhould call Rofalind 
Sifer, He takes her yet to bea man. I fuppofe we thould ready—.and 
you, and your fair fiffere JouNSON. 

Oliver {peaks to her in the character fhe had affumed, of a wonian 
courted by Orlando his brother. CHAM1zER. ; 

5 —~ newer any thing fo fudden, but the fight of two rams,] So, ia 
Capins sss Account i ween Elizabeth's Entertainment at Kennelworth 

9 3575+ 
4 = ootrageous in their racez az rams at their sut.” Srezvens. 


a incontinent, 
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incontinent, or elfe be incontinent before marriage; 
f the are in the very wrath of love, and they will together; 
clubs ¢ t part them °, 
©. fhall be married to-morrow ; and I will bid 
the duke to the nuptial, But, O, how bitter a thing it is 
to look into happinefs through another man’s eyes! By 
4) much the more fhall I to-morrow be at the height ot 
“YNgart-heavinefs, by how much I fhall think my brother 
happy, in having what he withes for. 
of. eg then, to-morrow I cannot ferve your turn for 
ind? 
. I ean live no longer by thinking. 

Ro/. I will weary you then nolonger with idle talking, 
Know of me then, (for now I {peak to fome purpofe,) that 
I know you are a gentleman o conceit: I {peak not 
this, that you fhould bear a good opinion of my know~ 
ledge, infomuch, I fay, I know you are; neither do I 
labour for a greater efteem than may in fome little mea~ 
fure draw a belief from you, to do yourfelf good, and not 
tograceme. Believe then, if you pleafe, that I can do 
ftrange things: I have, fince I was three years old, con- 

.verfed with a magician, moft profound in his art, and 
yet not damnable. If you do love Rofalind fo near the 
heart as your gefture cries it out, when your brother mar- 
ries Aliena, fhall you marry her: I know into what 
ftraights of fortune fhe is driven; and it is not impoffible 
to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, to fet her 
before your eyes to-morrow, human as fhe is’, and with- 
out any danger. 

Ori. Speak’ ft thou in fober meanings? 






6 clubs cannot part them,] It appears from, many of our old dra- 
mas that, in our author's time, it was acommon cuf@om, on the breale- 
ing out of a fray, to call out ‘ Clubs, clubs,” (that is, peace-otlicers 
armed with clubs,) to part the combatants. So, in Titus Andronicus 

‘© Clubs, clubs; thefe lovers will not keep the peace.” * 

The preceding words,—* they are in the very wrath of loves"— 
fhow that our author had this in contemplation. Martone. 

7 — buman as foe is,} That is, not a phantom, but the real Rofa- 
lind, without any of the danger generally conceived to attend the rites 
of incantation. JoHNsoN, 

| Ry. 
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Rof. By my life, Ido; which I tender dearly, though 
I fay I am a magician®: Therefore, put you in your beft 
array, bid your friends®; for if you will be married to- 
morrow, you fhall; and to Rofalind, if you will. 


Enter Sirvius, and Poese. 


Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover of hers. 
Phe. Youth, you have done me much ungentlenefs, r 
To thew the letter that I writ to you. ft 
Rof. I care not, if I have: it is my ftudy, 
To feem defpightful and ungentle to you : 
You are there follow’d by a faith*ul thepherd ;, , 
Look upon him, love him ;r he worfhips you. 
' Phe. Good fhepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love, 
S71. Itis to be all made of fighs and tears ;— 
And fo am I for Phebe. ; 
Phe. And I for Ganymed. 
Gr]. And I for Rofalind. 
Ref. And I for no woman. 
Sil, It is to be all made of faith and fervice ;=—, 
And fo am I for Phebe. - 
Phe. And I for Ganymed. 
Orl. And I for Rofalind. 
Ref. And I for no woman. 
Sil. Itis to be all made of fantafy, 
All made of paffion, and all made of withes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obfervance, 
All humblenefs, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all obfervance* ;— 
And fo am I for Phebe. 
Phe. And fo am I for Ganymed. 


8 — subich I tender dearly, though I fay I am a magician :] Though 
I pretend to be'a magician, and therefore might be fuppofed able to 
clude death. MAarone. 

9 — bid your friends ;] See The Merchant of Venice, p. 36, n. 3. 

Matonr. 

¥ —all trial, all obfervance ;—] I fufpeé& the author wrote—al] 
obedience. Sv is highly probable that the tompofiwor caught objervance 
from thé line above, and very unlikely that the fame word fhould have 
been fet down twice by Shakfpeare fo clofe to cach othere Mazon. 


Or/. 
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Orl. And fe am I for Rofalind. 
Rof. And fo am I for no woman. 
Phe. If this be fo, why blame you me to love you ? 
[to Rofalind. 
Si/. If this be fo, why blame you me to love you? 
[to Phebe, 
«Or, If this be fo, why blame you me to love you? 
20/. Who do you fpeak to*, why blame you me to love 
ou ? 
Ori. 'To her, that is not here, nor doth not hear. 

/. Pray you, no more of this ; ’tis like the howling of 
Irif wolves againit the moop?—lI will help gael 
Stx.] if I can :—I would love you, [to Prue.) if I could. 
—To-morrow meet me all together.—I will marry you, 
[to Pus.] if ever I marry woman, and I'll be married 
to-morrow :—I will fatisfy you, [ro Oru.) if ever I fatif- 
fy’d man, and you fhall be married to-morrow :—I will 
content you, [to Siz.) if what pleafes you contents you, 
and you fhall be married to-morrow.—As you ad Oru.) 
love Rofalind, meet ;—as you [to Six. ] love Phebe, meet ; 
—And as I love no woman, I’ll meet.—So fare you well; 
J have left you commands. 

Sil. Vil not fail, if I live. 
Phe. Nor I. 
Ori. Nor I. (Exeunt, 


SCENE IIL 
' The fame. 
Enter ToucustTone, and AUDREY. 


Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey ; to-mor- 
row will we be married. 
Aud. I do defire it with all my heart: and I hope it is 


2 Who do you fpeak to, | Old Copy—//by do you {peak too, Cor- 
re€ted by Mr. Rowe. Manone. 
3 = ‘ris like the bowling of Irifh wolves againf} the moon. This is 
borrowed from Lodge's Rofalynde, 1590: 
« I tefl thee, Montanus, in courting Phebe, thou barkeft with the 
twelves of Syria againft the moons.” MaLont. 
ne 
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no difhoneft defire, to defire to be.a woman of the world *, 
Here come two of the banith’d duke’s pages, 


Enter two Pages. ass 


1. Page. Well met, honeft gentleman. 
Touch. By my troth, well met: Conte, fit, fit, anda 
fong. — 
2. Page. We are for you: fit i’the middle, A 
1. Page. Shall we clap into’t roundly, without hawkipg. 
or {pitting, or faying we are hoarfe ; which are the only 
prologues to a bad voice ? o 
2. Page. I’faith, i’faith ; and both in a tune, Ub4 we 
gypfies on a horfe. 
SON G;, 
I. 
It was a lever, and bis laft, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a bey nonino, 
That o'er the green corn-field did pafs 
In the pring time, the only pretty rank time *, 
When birds do fing, hey ding a ding, ding; 
Sweet lovers love the /prings 
II. 
Beiween the acres of the rye, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a bey noninoy 
Thefe fg country folks would lie, 
n /pring time, &c. 


4 — a woman of the wor)d.} Re to the world, is to be married, 
So, in Much ado about notbing : <¢ Thus (fays Beatrice} every one goes 
to the world, but I.” Stervens. 

5 The ftanzas of this fung are in all the editions evidently tranfpofed : 
as I have regulated them, that which in the former copies was the fe+ 
cond ftanza, is now the laf. 

The fame tranfpofition of thefe ftanzas is made by Dr. Thirlby, in a 
copy containing fome notes on the margin, which J have perufed by the 
favour of Sir Edward Walpole. Jounson. 

© — the only pretty rank cag | The old copy readsemrang time. The 
emendation was made by Dr. Johnfon. me and the three fubfe- 
quent editors read—the pretty /pring time. Mr. Steevens ppopofes-— 
* ying time, i. ¢. the apteft feafon for marriage.” The paflage does not 
deferve much confideration, Maztons. Wr 
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Il. 
Pbis carol they began that hour, 
With a bey, and a ho, and a hey nonine, 
+ How that a life was but a flower 
In {pring time, &c. 
tv. 
And therefore take the prefent time, 
With a bey, and aho, and a bey nonino 3 
For love is crowned with the prime 
In Jpring time, &c. 


“Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no 
great matter in the ditty, yef the note was very untune. 
able. 

1. Page. You are deceiv’d, fir; we kept time, we lof 
not our time. 

Touch, By my troth, yes; I count it but time loft to 
hear fuch ‘a foolifh fong. God be wi’ you; and God 
mend your voices.—Come, Audrey. [Exeunt, 


“SCENE Ivy. 
Another part of the forcft. 


Enter Duke Senior, Amizns, Jaques, Ortanno, 
Ouiver, and Cevia. 


Duke. 8. Doft thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promifed ? 
_ _ Orl. I fometimes do believe, and fometimes do not; 
As thofe that fear, they hope, and know they fear 7. 


7 As thofe thet fear, they hope, and know they fear.] The meaning, 
I think, is, 4s thofe who fear—they, even thofe very perfons, entertain 
bopes, that their fears will not be realised; and yet at the fame time 
they well know that there is reafon for their fearss MALONE. 
The author of the Rewifal would read + 
As thofe that fear rheir hope, and know theirfear. Stevens. 
Perbaps we might read : 
As thofe that fcign they hope, and know they fear, Buacka Tone. 


Enter 


ws. RE TE 


eth A& YOU LIKE IT. 
Enter RosaLinD, aes 5 and PwEBe? 

Ro. Patience once more, whilesour comp&é is urg’d : 
You fay, if I bring in your Rofalind, {to the Duke, 
You will beftow her on Orlando here? 

Duke §. That would I, had [kingdoms to give with her. 

Ro. And you fay, you will have her, when I bring her? 

fe Orlando. 

Orl. That would I, were I of all kingdoms king. 

Rof. Youfay, you'll marry me, if I be willing ? 

[to Phebe. 

Phe. That will I, thould I die the hour after. 

Rof. But, if you do refufd to marry me, : 
You'll give yourfelf to this méft faithful fhepherd ? 

Phe. So is the bargain. 

Rof. You fay, that you’ll have Phebe, if fhe will? 

[to Silvius: 

Sil. Though to have her and death were bothone thing. 

Rof. 1 have promis’d to make all this matter even. 
Keep you your word, O duke, to give your daughter ;— 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter :— 

Keep ge word, Phebe ®, that you’ll marry me ; 

Or elfe, refufing me, to wed this fhepherd :— 

Keep your word, Silvius, that you’ll marry her, 

If the refufe me :—and from hence I go, 

To make thefe doubts all even. [Zxeunt Ros. and Cec: 

Duke 8, 1 do remember in this fhepherd-boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter’s favour. 

Orl. My lord, the firft time that I ever faw him, 
Methought, he was a brother to your daughter : 

But, my good lord, this boy is foreft-born ; 
And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 

Of many defperate ftudies by his uncle, 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, 
Obfcured in the circle of this foreit. 


Beaty « 


® Keep your qword, Pbebe,] The old copy reads—Keep you your 
word; the compofitor’s eye having probably glanced on the line next 
Dut one above. Corrected by Mr, Popes Martone. 


Exter 


= == 
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Enter ToucnstTone and Auvrey. . 

Faq. There is, fare, another flood toward, and thefe 
couples are coming to the ark! Here comes a pair of 
very: ftrange® beafts ®, which in all tongues are call’d 
fools. ‘ 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all ! 

¥Yaq. Good my lord, bid him welcome: This is the 
motley-minded gentleman, that I have fo often met in 
the foreft: he hath been a courtier, he fwears. 

Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me to my» 
purgation. I have trod a meafure*; I have flatter’d a 
lady Lbawe been politick with my friend, fmooth with 
mine enemy; I have wndoneJthree tailors ; [ have had 
four quarrels, and like tt®hdve fought one, 

Faq. And how was that ta’en up? 

Touch, Faith, we met, and fend the quarre] was 
upon the feventh caufe *, 

Faq. How feventh caufe ?—Good my lord, like this 
fellow. 

Duke §. Vike him very well. : 

Touch. God’ild you, fir; I defire you of the like*, I 


9 Here comes a pair of wery ftrange beafts, &c.| Strange deafis are only 
what we call odd animals. Jonson. 

' I bawve trod a meafure ;] i.e. I have danced, Touchftone to prove 
that he has been a courtier, particularly mentions a meafure, becaufe it 
was a vezy ftately folemn dance. So, in Much ado about notbing t 
“ —. the wedding mannerly modeft, as a meafure, full of ftate and 
ancientry.” See alfo Vol. II. p. 405, n.4- Manone, 

« 7 and found the quarrel was upon the feventh caufe.} So all che 
copies; but it is apparent from the fequel that we muft read-—the guar= 
rel was not upon the feventh caufes led BON. 

By the fewenth caufe Touchitone, I apprehend, means, the lie fewer 
times removed ; i. ¢. the retort courtegus, which is removed feven times 
{counting backwards) from the Jie dire, the lait and moft aggravated 
fpecies of lie. See the fubfequent note on the words ‘¢ —— a lie feven 
times removed.” Martone. ‘ 

3 God’ild you, fr} inc. God yield you, reward you, See anote 
on Macbeth, A&. 1. fc. vis STEKVENS. 

4 == I defire you of the like.] See a note on the firit fcene of the third 
att of the Midfummer Night's Dream, where examples of. this phrafe- 
Ology are given. STEEVENS. 


Vou. Ill. Q : prefs 
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prefs in here, fir, amongft the reft of the country copula- 
tives, to fwear, and to forfwear; according as marriage 
binds, and blood breakss:—A poor virgin, fir, an ill- 
favour’d thing, fir, but mine own; a poor humour of 
mine, fir, to take that that no man elfe will: Rich ho- 
nefty dwells like a mifer, fir, in a poor houfe ; as your 

pearl, in your foul oyfter. ; 
Duke S. By my faith, he is very fwift and fententious. 
Touch. According to the fool’s bolt, fir, and fuch dulcet 

difeafes °. 

"Faq. But, for the feventh caufe ; how did you find the 

quarrel on the feventh caufe? o » 
Touch. Upon a lie feve times z-inaved ? ;—Bear = 
we oe 4 y 


S$ = according as marriage binds, and blood breaks :] To fwear ac- 
cording as marriage binds, is to take the oath enjoin’d in the’ceremonial 
of marriage. _ Jonnson. 

As blood breaks, is, as paffion inftigates to difregard the marriage vow. 
See Vol. II. p.229, n.6. Martone. 

© — dulcet difeafes.] This Ido not underftagd. For difeafes it is eafy 
to read difecurfes : but, perhaps the fault may lie deeper, JonNson. 

Perhaps he calls a proverb a difeafe. Proverbiai fayings may appear 
to him as the furfeiting difeafes of converfation. They are often the 
plague of commentators. Dr. Farmer would read—in fuch dulcet dif- 
cafes, i.e. in the fweet uneafinefies of love, a time when people ufually 
talk nonfenfe. Srzrvens. 

Without ftaying to examine how far the pofition laft advanced i. 
founded in truth, I fhall only add that I believe the text is tight, and 
that this word is capricioufly ufed for fayings, though neither in its pri- 
mary or figurative fenfe it has any relation to that worde Ia the Mer- 
chant of Venice the Clown talks in the fame ftyle, but more intelligi* 
bly :—*« the young gentleman (acccrding to the fates and deftinies, and 
Juch odd fayings, the fifters three, and /ach branches of learning) is in- 
deed dnctafe .? MAatrone. 

7 Upon a lie feven times removed ;—=] Touchftone here enumerates 
feven kinds of lies, from the Retort courteous to the feventh and moft 
aggravated fpecies of lie, which he calls the lie diref?. The courtier's 
anfwer to his intended affront, he expre(Sly tells us, was the Retort courte- 
ous, the firft fpecies of lie. When therefore he fays, that they found rhe 
adie was on the lie feven times REMOVED, we muft underftand by the 

tter word, the lie removed feven times, counting backwards, (as the 
word removed feems to intimate,) from the laft and mot aggrevated 
Species of lic, namely, the lie diref#e So, in All's well that ends well : 

“« Whe 
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body more feeming, Audrey :—as thus, fir. I did dif- 
like the cut of a certain courtier’s beard ; he fent me word, 
if I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was: This is called the Retort courteous. If fent him 
wofd again, it was not well cut, he would fend me word, 
he cut it to pleafe himfelf: This is call’d the Quip mode/. 
If again, it was not well cut, he difabled my judgment: 
This is call’d the Reply churlifo. If again, it was not 
well cut, he would anfwer, I fpake not true: This is 
call’d the Reproof valiant. If again, it was not well 
cut, he would fay, I lie: This 1s called the Counter- 
check quarrelfome: and fo to the Lie circumfantial, and 
thendsotfF27. 


Faq. And how OPNdid vad ay, his beard was not well 


Touch. I durft go no further than the Lie cireumfantial, 
nor. he Yur not give me the Lie dire@ ; and fo we mea- 
fured fwords, and parted. 


aq. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of 
the lie? 


© Who hath fome four or five removes come thort 
** To tender it herfelf.” 

Again, in the play before us: ‘¢ Your accent is fomething finer than 
you could purchafe in fo remowed a dwelling,” i.e. fo diftant from the 
haunts of men. 

When Touchftone and the courtier mety they found their quarrel ori- 
gitatedon the feventh caufe, i.e. on the Retort courteous, or the lie fewen 
times removed. In the courfe of their altercation, after their meeting, 
Touchftone did not dare to go farther than the fixth fpecies, (counting 
in regular progreffion from the firft to the laft,) the die circum/antial ; 
and the courtier was afraid to give him the /ie dire; fo they parted. 
Tn a fubfequent enumeration of the degrees of a lie Touchftone expreff- 
ly names the Retort courteous, a8 the firff; calling it therefore here 
“* the feventb caufe,” and “ the lie /eeen times removed,” he muft 
mean, difant feven times from the moft offenfive lic, the die diref. 
There is certainly therefore no need of reading with Dr. Johnfonin a 
former paflage—‘* We found the quarrel was not on the feventh caule,” 

The mifapprehenfion of that moft judicious critick relative to thefe 
pafiages muft apologize for my having employed fo maay words in ex- 
Plaining them, Maton. 


Q 2 Louch. 
/ 
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Touch. O fir, we quarrel in print, by the book*; as 
you have books for good manners 9: I will name you the 
degrees, 


8 0 fir, we quarrel in print, by the book3] The poet has, in’ this 
fcene, rallied the mode of formal duelling, then fo prevalent, with the 
higheft humour and addrefs: nor could he have treated it with a hap- 
pier contempt, than by making his clown fo knowing in the forms and 
preliminaries of it. The particular book here:alluded to is a very ridi- 
culous treatife of one Vincentio Saviolo, intitled, Of bonour and bonour~ 
able quarrels, in quarto, printed by Wolf, 1594. ‘The firft part of this 
traét he entitles, A difcourfe moft neceffary for all gentlemen that bave in 
regard their honours, touching the giving and receiving the lie, where- 
upon the Duclio and the Combat in diwers forms doth enfyez and man 
other inconveniences for lack only & true ine tas nf bonouPe unt the 
right underftanding of words, whhdyherg,% fet down. The contents 
of the feveral chapters are as follow.” I, What the reafon is chat the 
party unto whom the lie is given ought to become challenger, and of the 
nature of lies» U1, Of the manner and diverfity of lies. U2. Of lies 
certain, for direét.| 1V. Of conditional lies, [or the lie circumftaniial. 
V. Of the liein general. VI. Of the lie in particular, V'I. Of foal! 
lies. VIII. A conclufion touching the worshing or returning back of the 
Jie, [or the countercheck quarrelfome.] In the chapter of conditiona! 
lies, {peaking of the particle if, he fays, * Conditional lies be fuch 
@s are given conditionally, as if a man fbould fay or avritetbefe wordes :-—~ 
if thou Laft faid that I have offered my lord abufe, thou lief; or if thew 
Jayeft fo hereafter, thou foalt lie. Of thefe kind of ‘ies, geven in this 
manner, often arife much contention in wordes—eubereof no fure con- 
clufion can arife.” By which be means, they cannot proceed to cut one 
another's throat, while there is an if between. Which is the reafon of 
Shakfpeare making the Clown fay, “ I knew when feven juffices could xot 
make up a quarrel: but when the parties were met themfelvet, one of 
them thought but of an if; as, if you faid fo, then I faid fo, and they shock 
‘bands, and fwore brothers. Your if is the only peace-maker 5 much vir- 
txe in if.” “Caranza was another of thefe authentick authors upon the” 
Duello, Fletcher in his laft a& of Love's Pilgrimage ridicules him with 
much humour. Warrurton. 

The words which I have included within crotchets are Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s, They have been hitherto printed in fuch a manner as might 
lead the reader to fuppofe that they made a part of Saviolo’s work, The 

aflage was very inaccurately printed by Dr. Warburton in other refpeets, 
Tet has here been corrected by the original, Matone. 

9 — books for good manners :] One of thefe books Ihave feen, It is 
entitled, The Boke of Narture, or Schole of good Manners, for Men, 
Servants, and Children, with fans puer ad wos black letter, with- 
eutdate. STEEVENS. 

" ° 4 Anothes 


ar alle « . 
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degrees. ‘The firft, the Retort courteous; the fecond, 
the Quip modeft; the third, the Reply churlith; the 
fourth, the Reproof valiant; the fifth, the Countercheck 
uarrelfome ; the fixth, the Lie with circamftance; the 
eventh, the Lie direct. All thefe you may avoid, but 
the Lie direé&t ; and you may avoid aa too, with an If, 
T knew when-feven juftices could not take up a quarrel ; 
but when the parties were met themfelves, one of them 
thought but of an If, as, Jf you faid fo, then I faid fa, 
and they fhook hands, and Jwore brothers. Your J/ is 


the on e-maker; much virtue in Jf. 

Part noPabemenare eli, my lord? he’s as good 
at any thing, and yet : 

Duke S. Fie ufes his folly like a ftalking horfe", and 
under;the prefentation of that he fhoots his wit. 


Ester Hymen’, leading Rosavinp in woman's cloaths; 
and CELia. , 


Still Mufick. 


Hym. Then is there mirth in heaven, 
When earthly things made evex 
Atone together. 
Good duke, receive thy daughter, 
Hymen from heaven brought her, 
. Yea, broughs her hither ; 
That thou might’ join her hand with bis, 
Whofe heart within her bofom is*. 


Ry. 


Another is * Galateo of Maifter}John Cafa, archbifhop of Benevento 5 
or rather a treatife of the manners and behaviours it behoveth a man to 
ufe and efchewe in his familiar converfation. A work Nig thy-oev 
and profitable for all gentlemen, or other ; tranflated from Italian, 
by Robert Peterfon of Lincoln's Inn,” quarto, 1576. Rxexp. 

1 — dike a ftalking-horfe,] See Vol. II. p. 241, n.3. STEEVENS. 

2 Enter Hymen,] Rofalind is _— by the reft of the company to 
be brought by enchantment, and is therefore introduced by a fuppofed 
acrial being in the character of Hymen. Jounson. 

3 That thou might’ ff join her bend witb bis, 

Whofe beart within her befom is-] The old copy, inftead of ber, 
Q4 : reads 
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Rof. Toyoul give myfelf, forlam yours. [#0 Duke S. 
To you I give myfelf, for I am yours. [to Orlando. 
Duke §. If there be truth in fight, you are my daughter, 
Ori. If there be truth in fight*, you are my Rofalind. 
Phe. If fight and fhape be true, 
Why then,—my love adieu! 
Ref. 1’ll have no father, if you be not he »— 
T’ll have no hufband, if you benot he:— = [te Orlando. 
Nor ne’er wed woman, if you be not fhe. .[to Phebe. 
Hym. Peace, ho! I bar confufion: 
Tis I muft make conclufion 
Of thefe moft ft.ange ev ...-~ 
Here’s eight that mux .uxe hands, 
To join in Hymen’s bands, 
If truth holds true contents °. ‘ 
You and you no crofs fhall part ; [ro Orl. and Rof. 
You and youare heart in heart: [zo Oli. andCel. 
You [to Phebe] to his love muft accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord :— 
You and you are fure together, [to Touch. and Aud. 
As the winter to foul weather. ; 


reads his in both lines. Mr. Rowe correéted the firit, and I once 
thought that emendation fufficient, and that Whofe might have referred 
-not to the laft antecedent bis, but to der, i. c. Rofalind, Our author 
frequently takes fuch licences. But on further confideration it appears 
to me probable, that the fame abbreviation was ufed in both lines, and 
thatas bis was certainly a mifprint in the firft line for ber; fo it alfo was 
in the fecond, the confiruétion being fo much more eafy in that way than 
the other. * That thou might’ft join her hand with the hand of him ® 
whofe heart is lodged in her bofom ;” i. e. whofe affeétion fhe already 
pofefies. So, in Lowe's Labour's Lo/?, the king fays to the princefs : 
«6 Hence ever then my heart is in thy breaft.” : 
Jn the fame play we meet with the error that has happened here. 
‘The princefs addrefling the /adies who attend her, fays— 
*¢ Butwhile ’tis fpoke, each turn away bis face.” 
Again, in a former fcene of the play before us, p. 173: 
* Helen’s cheek, but not dis heart.” Martone. 
4 If there be truth in fight,] The anfwer of Phebe makes it probable 
that Orlando fays, if there be truth in thape: thatis, ifa form may be 
trufied; if onecannot ufurp the form of anothers, JouNson. 


S$ If truth bolds true contents.| That is; if there be truth in truth, 
unlefs truth fails of Yeracity, Jounsone : 


Whiles 
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Whiles a wedlock-hymn we fing, : 
Feed yourfelves with queftioning ; 

‘That reafon wonder may diminihh, 
* How thus we met, and thefe things finith. 


Ss ON G. 
Wedding is great Funo’s crown® ; 
O bleffed bond of board and bed! 
"Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 
High wedlock then be honoured : 


e Honour, high honour and renown, 


ee town ! 

ws ‘ P 

Duke S. O my dear nitce, welcome thou art to me ; 
Even daughter, welcome in no lefs degree. 


Phe. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine ; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine. [to Syl. 


Enter Jaques vz Boys. 


Sfaq. de B. Let me have audience for a word, or two.—- 
J am the fecond fon of old fir Rowland, : 
‘Ehat bring thefe tidings to this fair affembly :— 
Duke Frederick’, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 
Addrefs’d a mighty power ; which were on foot, 
In his,own conduét, purpofely to take ‘ 
His brother here, and put him to the fword : 
And to the fkirts of rhis wild wood he came ; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 


© Wedding is Sc.] Catullus, addreffing himfelf to Hymen, has thig 
ftanza : a 
ue tuis careat facris, 
ah queat dard, prafides 
Terra fae 3 at queat 
Te volente. Quis buic deo, 
Compararier aufit? JouNnson. 

7 Duke Frederick, &c.| In Lodge's Novel the ufurping duke is not 
diverted from his purpofe by the pious counfels of a hermit, but is fub- 
dued and killed by the twelve peers of France, whg were brought by 
the third brother of Rofader (the Or/ando of this play) to affift him in 
the recovery of his right, STrrevens. 


Q4 After 
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After fome quettion with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world ; 
His crown bequeathing to his banith’d brother, 
And all their lands reftor’d to them again * 
That were with him exi]’d: This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 
Duke §. Welcome, young man; |} 
Thou offer’ft fairly to thy brother's wedding : 
'To one, his lands with-held; and to the other, 
A land itfelf at large, a potent dukedom. 
Firft, in this foreft, let us do thefe ends 
That here were well begung, and we?/-hei> “2: 
And after, every of this hatter, 
That have endur’d fhrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall fhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the meafure of their flates. 
Meantime, forget this new-fall’n dignity, 
And fall into our ruftick revelry -— 
Play, mufick ;—and you brides and bridegrooms all, 
With meafure heap’d in joy, to the meafures fall. 
Faq. Sir, by your patience :—If I heard you rightly, 
The sie hath put on a religious life, 
And thrown into negle& the pompous court? 
~ Faq. de B. He hath. - 
Faq. To him will I: out of thefe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn’d.—— ' 
You to your former honour I bequeath ; [to Duke S. 
Your patience, and-your virtue, well deferves it :— . 
You fro Orl.] to a love, that your true faith doth 
merit :-— 
You [to Oli.] to your land, and love, and great allies:— 
You [to Syl.] to a long and well deferved bed ;— 
And you [ro Touch.] to wrangling; for thy loving 
voyage 
Is but for two months vidtual’d:—So to-your pleafures ; 
I am for other than for dancing meafures. 
Duke §. Stay, Jaques, ftay. 


* oe to them again] Old Copy—to bimam. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 


ALONEs 


S44: 
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Yaq. To fee no paftime, I:—what you would have 
T’ll ftay to know at your abandon’d cave *. [ Exit. 
Duke §. Proceed, ae gow we will begin thefe rites, 
As we do truft they’ll end, in true delights. [A dance. 


& P-I-eL OG U E. 


Rof. It-is not the fafhion to fee the lady the epilogue : 
but it is no more unhandfome, than to fee the lord the 
rologue. Ifit be true, that good wine needs no bufh®, 
tis true, that a good play needs no epilogue: Yet to 
g00g, winesthey do ufe good bufhes; and good plays 
prove the bette: 4ap-c'¢ help oJ good epilogues. ata 
cafe am I inthen*, that%uineither a epilogue, nor 
cannot infinuate with you in the behalf of a good play? I 


3 To 1p no paftimey I :—=what you would bave, 

I'll fray to know at your abandon'd cave.| Amidft this general fefti« 
vity, the reader may be forry to take hisleave of Jaques; who appears 
to have no fhare in it, and remains behind unreconciled to fociety. He 
has, however, filled with a gloomy fenfibility the {pace allotted to him 
in the play, and to the lait preferves that refpeét which is due to him as 
a confiftent charaéter, and an amiable though folitary moralift. 

It may be obferved, with fcarce lefs concern, that Shakfpeare has on 


‘this occafion forgot. old Adam, the fervant of Orlando, whofe fidelity 


fhould have entitled him to notice at the end of the piece, as well as to 
that happinefs which he fhould naturally have found, in the return of 
fortune to his mafter, STEFVENS, 

It is the more remarkable, that old Adam it forgotten ; fince at the end 
of the novel, Lodge makes him captaine uf the king’s guard FARMER. 

9 — wo bujfb,| It appears formerly to have been the cuftom to hang 
a tuft ofivy at the door of avintner. I fuppofe ivy was rather chofen 
than any other plant, asit has relation to Bacchus. STEEVENS. 

1 What acafe am I in then, &c.] Here feems to be a chafm, or fome 
otherdepravation, which deftroys the ientiment here intended. The 
reafoning probably ftooa thus: Good wine needs no bufh, good plays need 
no epilogue, but bad-wine requires a good bufh, afd a bad play a good 
epilogue. What cafe amin then? 'To reftore the words is impoffible 5 
all that can be done without copies, is to note the fault. JoHNsoNe 

Dr. Johnfon miftakes the meaning of this pafiage. Rofalind fays, 
that good plays need no epilogue ; yet even good plays do prove the bet- 
ter for a good one. What a cafe then was she in, who had neither 
prefented them with a good play, nor had % good epilogue to prejudice 
them in favour of abad one? Mason. 


am 
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am not farnifh’d like a beggar*, therefore to beg will not 

become me: my way is, to conjure you; and I’ll begin 
with the women. I charge you,O women, for the love you 
bear to men, to like as much of this play as pleafes you; 
and I charge you, O men, for the love you bear towomen, 
(as I perceive by your fimpering, none of you hate them,) 
that, between you and the women, the play may se 


2 — furnifo'd like a beggar,] That is, dreffed: fo beforey—« he was 
furnifoed \ike a hunfman.””  Jounson. _? 

3 I charge yous O women, for the low you bear ee - ta dks as 
much of this play as pleafes you: 4nd I charg’ >>>» .aen, for the love 

ou Ab to pai Beak eh tee Sonciipe, Meas hone, &c.|] This 
paflage fhould be read thus, J charge you, O women, for the love you 
bear to meny to like as much of this play as pleafes them; and I 
charge you, O men, for the love you bear to womeny—-to like as much 
as pleafes them, that between you and the women, &c. Without the 
alteration of you into chem the invocation is nonfenfe; and without 
the addition of the words, ro like as much as plesfet them, the infer- 
ence of, that berween you and the women the play may pafs, would 
be unfupported by any precedent premifes. The words feem to have 

been truck out by fome fenfelefs player, as a vicious redundancy. 
WARBURTON. 

The words ¢* you” and ** y™" written as was the cuftom in that 
time, were in manufcript fcarcely diftinguifhable. The emendation is 
very judicious and probable. Jouwnson. 

Mr. Heath obferves, that if Dr.Warburton’s interpolation be admit- 
ted [* to like as much &c.”] ¢ the men are to like only juit as much 
as pleafed the women, and the women only juft as much as pleafed the 
men; neither are to like any thing from their own tafte: and if both 
of them difliked the whole, they would each of them equally full what 
the poet defires of them.—But Shakipeare did not write fo nonfenfi- 
cally ; he defires the women to like as much as pleafed the men, and 
the men to fet the ladies a good example; which exhortation to the 
men is evidently enough implied in thefe words, * that between you 
and the women the play may pleafe.” 

Mr. Heath, though he objects (I think very properly) to the inter- 
polated fentence, admits by his interpretation the change of—‘* pleafes 
i to‘ ——pleafes them ;"* which has been adopted by the late editcrs. 

by no means think it neceflary ; noris Mr. Heath’s expofition in my 
opinion correct. The text is fufficiently clear, without any altera- 
tion. Rofalind’s addrefs appears to me fimply this: * I charge you, 
O women, for the love you bear to men, to approve of as much of this 
play as affords you entertainment 3 and I charge you, O men, for the 

love 
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If I were a woman *, I would kifs as many of you as had 
beards that pleas’d me, complexions that liked me’, and 
breaths that I defy’d not: and, I am fure, as many as 
have good beards, or good faces, or {weet bréaths, will, 
for fay kind offer, when I make curt’fy, bid me farewel. 
[Zxeunt®. 


love you bear to women, [not to fer am example to, but} to follow 
or agree in opinion with the ladies ; that between you both the play may 
be fuccefsful,” The words *¢ to follow, or agree in opinion with, the 
dadies,” are not indeed exprefied, but plainly implied in thofe fubfe- 
quent; & thewmhetween you and the women, the play may pleafe.” In 
the epilogue to K.."?"ve—%, the addrgfs to the audience proceeds in the 
fame order: ¢ All the gei™oy-~eo%h here have forgiven [i.e, are fa- 
vourable to] me; if the gentlemen will not, then the gentlemen do not 
agree with the gentlewomen, which was never feen before in fuch an 
aliembly.” 

The old copy readsemas pleafe you. The correction was made by Mr, 
Rowe. MaLone. 

4 If I were a woman,] Note that in this author’s time the parts ef 
women were always performed by men or boys. Hanmrr. 

5 — that liked ~ i, e. that I liked. Matone. 

© Of this play the fable is wild and pleafing. I know not how the 
ladies will approve the facility with which Rofalind and Celia give away 
their hearts) To Celia much may be forgiven for the heroifm of her 
friendthip, The charaGter of Jaques is natural and well preferved. 
The comick dialogue is very {prightly, with lefs mixture of low buftoon- 
ery than in fome other plays; and the graver part is elegant and har- 
monious. By haftening to the end of this work, Shakfpeare fuppreffed 
the dialogue between the ufurper and the hermit, and loft an opportu 
nity of exhibiting a moral leflen in which he might have found matter 

» worthy of hie higheft powers. Jounson, 
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Perfons Reprefented. 


4 Lord. 
Chriftopher Sly, @ drunken tinker. Perfons in the 
Hofte/s, Page, Players, Hunt{/men, and InduGion. 
other ferwants attending on the Lord, 
, 


Baptifta, 2 rich gentleman of Pad ——— —~ 
Vincentio, an old gentlematmsyg_prfa. * 
Lucentio, /ox te Vincentio, zx love with Bianca. 
Petruchio, a gentleman of Verona, a /uitor to Catharina. 
eo } suitors to Bianca. 
"Tranio, 
Biondello, 
Canin? } Servants to Petruchio. 

urtis, 
Pedant, an old fellow fet up to perfonate Vincentio, 


} Servants to Lucentio. 


Catharina, the Shrew; 
Bianca, her Siffer. 
Widow, 


} Daughters to Baptifta. 


Tailor, Haberdafher, and Servants attending on Baptiftay 
and Petruchio. 


SCENE, jfometimes in Padua; and fometimes in Pe« 
truchio’s Hou/e in the Country. 


. Characters in the Induétion 


to the Original Play of The Taming of a Shrew, enter- 
ed on the Stationers’ books in 1594, and printed in 
quarto in 1607. 


A Lord, &c. 

ores 

2 gsferinn 

Page, Players; @urfmen, &. 
vey 


Perfons Reprefented, 


Alphonfus, @ Merchant of Athens. 

Jerobel, Dude of Ceftus. 

Aurelius, Sis Son, 

Ferando, & suitor to the Daughters of Alphonfus. 
Polidor, 

Valeria, Servant to Aurelius. 

Sander, Servant to Ferando. 

Phylotus, a Merchant who perfonates the Duke. 


Kate," 
Emelia, t Daughters to Alphonfus. 
* Phylema, 


Tailor, Haberdafber, and Servants to Ferando and Al- 
phonfus. 


SCENE; Athens 5 and sometimes Ferando’s Country Houfé, 
Se5 


aad 


\ 
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ps 


t £etD U'xS TIO RN, 
SCENE Il. 
Before an Alehoufe on a Heath. 


‘ Enter Hostess and Sry. 
She Vl plite,you*, in faith. 
Hof. A pair bso te rogue t i 
Sh. 


1 Tonce thought the title of this play might have been taken from 
an old ftory, entitled, Tbe Wyf lapped in Marells fkiny or The Taming 
ef a Shrew; but I have fince difcovered among the entries in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company the following: ‘* Peter Shorte] 
May 2, 1594, a pleafaunt conceyted hyftorie called, The Tayminge of a 
Shrowe.”’ It is likewife entered to Nich. Ling, Jan. 22, 1606; and 
a Smythwicke, Nov. 19, 1607. : 

t was no uncommon pra¢tice among the authors of the age of Shak 
fpeare, to avail themfelves of the titles of ancient performances» Thus, 
as Mr. Warton has obferved, Spenfer fent out his Poftorals under the 
title of the Shepherd's Kalendar, a work which had been printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, and reprinted about twenty years before thefe po- 
ems of Spgnfer appeared, viz. 1559+ 

Dr. Percy, in the firft volume of his Religues of Ancient Englifb 
Poetry, is of opinion, that The frolickfome Duke, or the Tinker’s Good 
Kortune, an ancient ballad in the Pepys’ Collection, might have fuggefted 
to Shakfpeare the Induétion for this comedy. 

Chance, however, has at laft furnifhed me with the original to which 
Shakfpeare was indebted for his fable, The reader who is defirous to 
examine this piece may find it among Six old Plays on which Shak/peare 
founded, &c. publithed by S. Leacroft, at Charing Crofs, as a fupple- 
ment to ourcommentaries on Shakfpeare. 

Beaumont.and Fletcher wrote what may be called a fequel to this 
comedy, viz. Tbe Woman's Prize, or the Tamer Tamed ; in which Pe« 
truchio is fubdued by a fecond wife. STEEVENS. 

Our author's Taming of the Sbrew was written, 1 imagine, in 1594s 
See An Attempt to afcertain the order of Shakfpeare’s plays, Vol. I. 

‘The circumftance on whichithe Induétion to the anonymous play, a8 

* well thatas to the prefent comedy, is founded, is related (as Langbaine 

Vor. Il. R hae 
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Sly. Y’are a baggage; the Slices are no rogues*: Look 
in the chronicles ; we came in with Richard Conqueror. 
‘Therefore, 


has obferved) by Heuterus, Rerum Burgund. lib.iv. The earlieft Englith 
original of this ftory in profe that I have met with, is the following) 
which is found in Goulart’s ADMIRABLE AND Memorasre His- 
TORIES, tranflated by E. Grimftone, quarto 1607; but this tale 
(which Goulart tranflated from Heuterus) had undoubtedly appeared 
in Englifh, in fome other thape, before 1594: 

“© Puivip called the good Duke of Bourgondy, in the memory of our 
anceftors, being at Bruxelles with his Court, and walking one night 
after fupper through the ftreets, accompanied with fy ®0f hie-{vorits, 
he found lying upon the ftones a certaine artifatgthat was very dronke, 
and that flept foundly. It pleafed the prince in this artifan to make trial 
of the vanity of our life, whereof he had before diftourfed with his fa- 
miliar friends» He therefore caufed this fleeper to be taken up, and 
carried into his palace: he commands him to be layed in one of the 
ticheft beds; a riche night-cep to be given him ; his foule fhirt to be 
taken off, and to have another put on him of fine Holland. When as 
this dronkard had difgefted his wine, and began to awake, behold there 
comes about his bed Pages and Groomes of the Dukes chamber, who 
drawe the curteines, make many courtefies, and, being bare-headed, 
afke him if it pleafe him to rife, and what apparell it would pleafe, him 
to put on that day»—They bring him rich apparell, This new Mon/fieur 
amazed at fuch courtefie, and dcubting whether he dreampt or waked, 
fuffered himfelfe to be dreft, and led out of the chamber. There came 
noblemen which faluted him with all honour, and conduét him to the 
Maile, where with great ceremonie they give him the booke of the Gof- 
pell, and the Pixe to kiffe, as they did ufually to the Duke. « From the 
Matffe they bring him backe unto the pallace ; he wafhes his hands, and 
fittes downe at the table well furnifhed. After dinrier, the great Cham- 
berlaine commands cards to be brought with a great fumme of Money. 
This Duke in imagination playes with the chiefe of the court. ‘Phen 
they carry him to walke in the gardein, and to hunt the hate, and to 
hawke. They bring him back unto the pallace, where he'fups in ftete. 
Candles being light, the mufitions begin to play; and, the tables taken 
away, the gentlemen and gentlewomen fell to dancing. Then't played 
a pleajant Comedie, after which followed a Banket, whereat they had 
prefently ftore of Ipocras and pretious wine, with all forts of confitures, 
to this prince of the new impreffion ; fo as he was dronke, and fell found- 
lie afleepe. Hereupon the Duke commanded that he fhould be difrobed 
of all his riche attire, He was put into his old ragges, and carried into 
the fame place where he had beene found the night before; where he 
Spent that night. Being awake in the fornifig, he beganne to temem- 
ber what had happened before ;—-he knewe net whether it were true in 

4 déede , 
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Therefore, paucas pallabris*; let the world flide$: 
Sal 
: Hof. 


ome or a dream that had troubled his braine. Butin the end, after 
any difcourfes, he concludes that all was but adreame that had hap- 
pened unto him 5 and fo entertained his wife, his children, and his neigh~ 
bours, without any other apprehenfion.” Martone. 

Among the books of my friend the late Mr. William Collins of Chi- 
chefter, now difperfed, was a colleétion of fhort comick ftories in profe, 
bee the black letter under the year 1570, “* fete forth by maifter 

igbard Edwards, mayfterof her Majefties revels.”” Among thefe tales 
was that of tle Inpucrion or THE ‘TinxER in Shakfpeare's 
Taming of the Shrews and perhaps Edwards's Story-book was the 
immediate fource from which Shakfpeare, or rather the author of the 
old Taming of a Shrew, drew that divercing apologue, If I recalle& 
right the circumftances almoft exattly tallied with an incident which 
Heuterus relates from an epiftle of Ludovicus Vives to have actually hap- 
pened at the marriage of Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, about the 
year 1440. That perfpicuous annalift, who flourithed about the year 
1580, fays, this tory was told to Vives by an old officer of the Duke's 
court. T. WaRToN, 

2 Pll pheefe you,] To pheeme or feafe, is to feparate a twift into 
fingle threads. In the figurative fenfe it may well enough be taken, like 
teamse or towe, for ta harrafs, to plague. Perhaps I'd] pheeme you, may 
be equivalent to I’°W comb your bead, a phrafe vulgarly ufed by perfons of 
Sly’s character on like occafions. F basis ial 4 

Shakfpeare repeats his ufe of the word in Troilus and Crefida, where 
Ajax faysthe wil phesfe the pride of Achilles; and Lovewit in the A/- 
chemi? employs it in thefamefenfe. STErvENs. 

To pheewea man, is to beat him; to give him a pheeze, is, iv give 
himaknock. In the Chances Antonio fays of Don John, “ I felt him 
i my fmall guts; Iam fure he has feaz'dme.”” Mason. 

3 mm no rogues :] That is, vagrants ; no mean fellows, but gentle- 
men. JoHNson. : 

One William Sly was a performer in the plays of Shakfpeare, as ap- 
pears from the lift of comedians prefixed to the folio, 1623. This 54 
is likewife mentioned in Heywood’s Aaer’s Vindication. He was alfo 
among thafe to whom James I. granted a licence to a& at the Globe 
theatre in 1603. STEHEVENS. _ 

4 —pakcas pallabris;] Sly, as an ignorant fellow, is purpofely made 
to aim at Ianguages out of his knowledge, and knock the words out of 
joint. THe Spaniards fay, poca: palabras, i.e. few words: as they do 
likewife, Coffa, i.e. be quiet. THErorarp. 

This isa burlefque on The Spanifh Tragedy, or Hieronymo is mad 
again: 8 What new device have they devifed now #  Pocas pal- 
labras,” In the comedy of the Bowring Girl, 4611, a cut-purfe — 

a ule 
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Haft. You will not pay for the glaffes you have burft®? 
Sly. No, not a denier: Go by, S. Jeronimy ;—Go to 
thy cold bed, and warm thee’. . 
Hof. 1 know my remedy, I muft go fetch the third- 
borough *. [ Exit, 
Sh. 


ufe of the fame words. Again they appear in the Wife Woman of Hog f{den, 
¥638, and in fome others, but are always appropriated to the loweit 
characters. STEEVENS. 

5 — let the a :] This expreffion is proverbial. It is ufed im 
B. and Fletcher's We qithout Money : en ae 

se will you go drink, " 
¢ And let the world flide, uncle?” STEEVENS. 

6 — you have bark z1 To burft and to break were anciently fynony~ 
mous. Falftaff fays—that *¢ John of Gaunt dur/? Shallow’s head for 
crowding in among the marthal’s men.” Again, in Solimanand Perfedaz ° 

*¢ God fave you, fir, you have burft your thin.” STEEVENS. 

Burft is till ufed for broke in the north of England. Rexrp, 

7 Go by, S. Feronimy;——Go to thy cold bed, and warm thee.] Me 
Theobald is furprized at the ftupidity of former editors, who, he faysy 
have coined a faint here. But furely Sly, who in a preceding fpeech is 
made to fay Richard for William, paucas pallabris ter pocas palabras, 
&c. may be allowed here to mifquote a paflage from the fame play in 
which that fcrap of Spanith is found, viz. the Spanifh Tragedy. He 
afterwards introduces a faint in form.—The fimilitude, however flight, 
between Feronimy and §, Jerome, who in Sly’s dialect would be Yeremy, 
may be fuppofed the occafion of the blunder. He does not, Iconceive, 
mean to addrefs the hoftefs by the name of Jeronimy,* as Mr, Theobald 
fuppofed, but merely.to quote aline from a popular play: Nym, Piftol, 
and many other of Shakfpeare’s low chara¢ters quote feraps of plays 
with equal infidelity. - 

There are two paflages in The Spanifo Tragedy here alluded to. One 
quoted by Mr. Theobald: 

& Hieroe Not 1: Hieronymo, beware; go by, go by.” 
and this other: 

*¢ What outcry calls me from my naked bed 2” 

Sly’s making Jeronimy a faint is furely not more extravagant than 
his exhorting his hoftefs to go to her cold bed to qwarm herfelf; or 
declaring that he will go to his cold bed for the fame purpofe 5 for per- 
haps, like Hieronymo, he here addreffes himfelf. 

In King Lear, Edgar when he ailumes the madman, utters the fame 
words that are here put into the mouth of the tinker: ‘* Humph ; go 
to thy cold bed, and warm thee.” MALonx 

The firft part of she Spanifh Tragedy is called Feronimo. The Tinker 
therefore does not fay Feronime as a miftake for Hieronimo, St EEVENS- 

8 — I muft go fetch tbe thirdborough.] The old copy’reads—th« 

beadborough» 
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Sly. Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, I’ll anfwer him 
by law: [ll nor budge an inch, boy; let him come, and 
kindly. [Hes down on the ground, and falls afleep®. 


orns. Enter a Lord from bunting, with Huxnt/men and 
Servants. 


Lord. Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds: 
Brach Merriman *,—the poor cur is embofs’d*, 
' And 


teadborough. The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, and found 
ed ‘OHMily’s reply ; «¢ Jbird, or fourth, &c.” Iam not fure that it is 
neceflary ; for we learn from a writer pf great authority in legal mat- 
ters, that beadborough and thirdboroug’ were fynonymous. ‘* Every of 
thefe bortholders, (lays Lambard) tithing men, borowheads, bedborows, 
thirdborowes, &c. hath two feveral offices at this day,”"—~After defcrib- 
ing their ancient office, (Which was to fpeak, aft, &c. for the other 
nine men in the tithing,) he adds,—*¢ As touching the latter office that 
thefe bortholders, bedborows, borowheds, rhirdborows, and chief pledges 
have, it is in a manner all one with the office of a conftable of a town 
or parifh, which is commonly named a perty'conftable, becaufe he is a 
{mall conftable, in refpect of the conftable of his hundred within whofe 
limit he is.” The Duties HA Conftables, apsiders, Tythingmen, Ge. 
by W. Lambard, octavo, 1604. The word beadborough might therefore 
immediately bring the other name to Sly’s mind, and perhaps fufficient- 
ly accounts for his reply, without any change. However, the emen- 
dation having been followed by feveral other editors, from a diftruft in 
my own opinion I too have adopted it. Maton. 
9 — falls afleep.| The {purious play already mentioned, begins thus : 
“ Enter a Tapper, beating out of bis doores Slie drunken. 
“¢ Tapf. You whorefon drunken flave, you had beft be gone, 
eo And empty your drunken paunch fomewhere elfe, 
«¢ For in this houfe thou fhalt not reft to night. [Exit Tapfter. 
“ Slie. Tilly vally ; by crifee Tapfter He fefe you anone : 
<¢ Fill’s the tother pot, and all’s paid for: looke you, 
© T doe drinke it of mine owne inftigation, Omne bene, 
** Heere Ile lie awhile: why Tapfter, I fay, F 
 Fill’s a freth cufhen heere : , 
§ Heigh hoy/heere’s good warme lying. [He falles afleepe. 
¢ Enter a noble man and bis men from bunting.” STEEVENS. 
1 Brach Merriman,—the poor cur is wag He I believe, drach Mer- 
viman means only Merriman the brach. So, in the old fong, “ Cow 
Crumbocke is a very good.cow.” Brach, however, appears to have been 
a particular kind of hound. In an old metrical charter granted by Ed- 
ward the Confeffor to the hundred of Cholmer and Dancing, in Effex, 
there are the two following lines ; Siti 
‘ R3 “ Four 


